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Chronicle 


Home News.- President Warren G. Harding died sud- 
denly at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco on August 2, 
at 7:30 in the evening. The immediate cause of his death 

was pronounced by the doctors attend- 
President Harding ing him to have been apoplexy. Mrs. 
Harding was reading to him at the time, 
when a sudden change came over him. Doctors were hur- 
riedly summoned, but nothing could be done. He died with- 
out regaining consciousness. Mr. Harding had just been 
pronounced out of danger after a severe attack of poison- 
ing, which resulted in congestion of the lungs. His sickness 
came almost at the end of a long journey which took hin 
across the country and to Alaska. On this journey he 
delivered many speeches, mostly in favor of the World 
Court project which he had much at heart. He was to 
have gone through the Panama Canal, returning by way 
of Porto Rico to New York. While at Seattle he first 
had an attack which resembled ptomaine poisoning. His 
tour in California was cut short and he was rushed to 
San Francisco to the hotel which he never left alive. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding was the oldest of a family 
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of eight children, and was born on a farm in Morrow 
county, Ohio, November 2, 1865. On his father’s side he 
was descended from a line of Scotsmen who lived suc- 
cessively in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. On _ his 
mother’s side he came from a Holland Dutch family of 
Van Kirks. His father was a country doctor and Warren 
lived the life of a typical country boy. His career likewise 
is typical of American conditions. He worked on the 
farm, went to the village school, worked his way through 
college, then took up teaching and began to do odd jobs 
in the printing line. It was the profession of publishing 
that finally claimed him. At the age of nineteen he found 
himself at the head of a company that bought up the 
expiring Marion Star, and began the laborious task of 
its reconstruction. At the end of a long, hard struggle, it 
became a successful paper and made Mr. Harding a 
wealthy man. The newspaper “creed” he wrote for his 
employes is widely known. It reflects its author’s passion 
for honesty, sincerity and generosity. The closing words 
of this series of aphorisms deserve to be quoted. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never bring ignominy to an 
innocent man or child in télling of the misdeeds or misfortunes of 


a relative. 
Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without the asking, and above 
all be clean and never let a dirty word or suggestive story get into 


type. 
T want this paper so conducted that it can go into any home 
without destroying the innocence of any child. 

In this matter, as in wider fields, it has always been his 
tendency, without being priggish to give a high example of 
lofty natural virtue to his fellow men. 

Newspaper work brought Mr. Harding political in- 
fluence. He developed a vigorous and graceful style of 
political oratory, and at the age of thirty-three he was 
elected State Senator on the Republican ticket. Four 
years later he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 
when Myron T. Herrick was Governor. After one term, 
however, Harding returned to his newspaper work and 
for several years held no office. He gradually, during this 
time, spread the influence of his pleasing personality 
throughout the State, and though in 1910 he lost the elec- 
tion for Governor of Ohio, he made a successful fight in 
the primaries against Senator Foraker in 1914, and was 
elected United States Senator in the following November. 
As Senator he remained a firm party man and, in addition 
greatly widened his circle of friendship. He seems tu 
have been liked by everyone who knew him, for he was 
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a man of engaging personal bearing and unvarying high 
courtesy. As early as 1916 he was mentioned as a Presi- 
dential possibility, and in 1920, when Wood and Lowden 
were at a deadlock in the Chicago convention, Harding was 
accepted as a compromise candidate. He was elected after 
a “front porch campaign,” by the enormous majority of 
7,000,000, on the issue of the League of Nations. As 
President, Mr. Harding was faced with international 
situations of a complexity and gravity never before experi- 
enced by a President. The outstanding achievements of 
his two and a half years of administration in foreign 
affairs are the Washington Disarmament Conference and 
the settlement of the British debt question. In domestic 
policies, the Fordney-McCumber tariff, the budget reform, 
immigration restriction, and the Coal Commission inquiry 
will be remembered. Other matters in which the Presi- 
dent acted included his strong stand on Prohibition- 
enforcement, his appeal for the eight-hour day in the steel 
industry, and the executive departmental reorganization. 
One act of his which won praise for his political courage 
was the veto of the Bonus bill, while his attitude on the 
maternity law and on the various “ fifty-fifty ” bills was 
less commendable. 

In religion, Mr. Harding was a Baptist and a firm be- 
liever in the prime necessity of religion as a guiding force 
in public and private affairs. His relations with Catholics, 
while never demonstrative, seem never to have been marred 
by any act of bigotry or intolerance. Although urged to 
do so, he named hardly any Catholics to important offices. 
The chief exception to this policy was his appointment of 
Mr. Pierce Butler to the Supreme Court. He also named 
an Ohio priest, an old friend of his who was in ill health, 
first to the consulate at Rome and later to that of Algiers. 
Mr. Harding was by temperament and conviction a foe 
of bigotry, and especially of that form of religious intoler- 
ance which seeks to use politics as a weapon to hurt those 
who hold opposite religious beliefs. Mr. Harding will be 
sincerely mourned by the whole country. The train carry- 
ing Mr. Harding’s body started on its way east on August 
3, to arrive in Washington Tuesday, August 7. After the 
national services in Washington, the body was removed 
to Marion, for burial in the cemetery of the dead Presi- 
dent’s home town. 

Calvin Coolidge is the sixth Vice-President to be ele- 
vated to the Presidency by the death of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Republic. It is a hopeful augury of the char- 
acter of his administration that in his 
first formal statement after receiving 
the news of the death of the President, 
he declared: “I have faith that God will direct the des- 
tinies of our nation.” His whole public career seems to 
justify the promise that he is a firm advocate of those 
standards of action, and that reverence for and practise of 
the homely domestic virtues that the world so sadly needs 


as the inspiration of its daily life. 
There must be an increasing reliance upon religion [he said in 


President 
Coolidge 
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one of his public addresses] it is the source of all faith. It is 
the evidence of the eternal purpose, and of the true power, the 
true nobility of mankind. It gives a Divine sanction to the 
authority of righteous government, to faithful service through 
economic relationship, and to the peaceful covenants of inter- 
national understanding. It represents the only hope of the world, 
the only motive by which mankind can bear the burdens of civil- 
ization. 

When ways are clear, when skies are fair, no nation can 
travel far with no motive save an appeal to material gain. But 
when that fails, as it often does, there must be a reliance on 
higher ideals. The source of such ideals lies in religion and edu- 
cation. They do not fail. They are eternal. 

When he was inaugurated as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, he told his auditors: 

Do the day’s work, if it be to protect the rights of the weak, 
whoever objects, do it. If it be ta help a powerful corporation 
better to serve the people, whatever the opposition, do that. 
Expect to be called a standpatter but don’t be a standpatter. 
Expect to be.called a demagogue but don’t be a demagogue. 
Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate 
to be as reactionary as the multiplication table. Don’t expect 
to build up the weak by pulling down the strong. Don’t hurry 
to legislate. Give administration a chance to catch up with 
legislation. 

He has also put himself on record as favoring the old 
fashioned methods and canons of education. He is said 
to be simple in tastes and unpretentious in manner, and 
when the notification of his succession to the Presidency 
came to him, he was spending his summer vacation with 
his family on his father’s farm. Four hours later, his 
father, who is a notary, administered the oath of office to 
him. The new President left at once for Washington, 
where he will live at the New Willard until Mrs. Harding 
has made her own artangements. 

Calvin Coolidge comes of a long line of Massachusetts 
farmer folk and was born July 4, 1872 in Plymouth, Vt. 
His parents were Col. John C. Coolidge and Victoria J. 
Moor, whose ancestors came from England in 1630 and 
settled in Watertown, Mass. He went to Amherst Col- 
lege in 1891, was graduated in 1895 and began practise 
of the law in 1897. He soon won a place in his profession 
and with his natural activity in public affairs became 
identified with Republican party activities. He was 
elected a councilman of Northampton in 1899 and City 
Solicitor, 1900-01. He served in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, House of Representatives, 1907-08, and was 
Mayor of Northampton, 1910-11. Elected to the State 
Senate, 1912-15, he was President of that body in 1914- 
15. Lieutenant Governor, 1916-18, and then Governor. 

While he was Governor, the famous police strike 
occurred in Boston, and it was largely on the strength of 
the reputation he won in that emergency that he gained 
the nomination to the Vice-Presidency. In 1905 he had 
married Miss Grace A. Goodhue of Burlington, Vt., who 
was teaching school there when they met. They have two 
children, John and Calvin, Jr. In Washington since their 
residence there, they have led a quiet serious life. “Silence 
and discretion,” Mr. Coolidge told a reporter in 1921, was 
his idea of the duties of a Vice-President. An important 
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change in the duties of the office, however, was instituted 
by President Harding, who at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, invited the Vice-President to be present 
regularly at the meetings of the Cabinet. By this novelty 
of-procedure, a fruitful link was established between that 
body and the Senate. In taking up his new duties, Mr. 
Coolidge has the good wishes of every class of people 
in the country, for a successful termination of the un- 
completed term of President Harding. 


The first official act of President Coolidge after assum- 
ing office was to. issue a proclamation to the people of the 
United States, designating August 10 as a day of national 
mourning for the late President Hard- 
ing. The document is countersigned 
by Secretary Hughes and was made 
public after consultation with that official. The proclama- 
tion follows: 


President’s 
Proclamation 


A PROCLAMATION 
To the People of the United States 

In the inscrutable wisdom of Divine Providence, Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, twenty-ninth President of the United States, 
has been taken from us. The nation has lost a wise and enlight- 
ened statesman and the American people a true friend and coun- 
selor, whose whole public life was inspired with the desire to 
promote the best interests of the United States and the welfare of 
all of its citizens. His private life was marked by gentleness and 
brotherly sympathy and by the charm of his personality he made 
friends of all who came in contact with him. 

It is meet that the deep grief which fills the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people should find fitting expression. ‘ 

Now therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States of America, do appoint Friday next, August 10, the day 
on which the body of the dead President will be laid in its last 
earthly resting place, as a day of mourning and prayer throughout 
the United States. I earnestly recommend the people to assemble 
on that day in their respective places of Divine worship, there to 
bow down in submission to the will of Almighty God, and to pay 
out of full heart homage and love and reverence to the memory 
of the great and good President whose death has so sorely smitten 
the nation. 

In witness, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the fourth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
three, and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and forty-eighth. 


Catvin COooLince. 

Cuba.—A mild sensation has been caused by the orders 
given to Ambassador Crowder to report at Washington. 
An official statement declares that it is not a recall. 
Newspapers in this country and in 
Cuba connect the action of the State 
Department with the recent passing of 
the lottery bill at Havana. It is charged by Americans 
that the lottery is a fertile cause of “ graft,” especially 
as administered through the colectorias, or receiving 
offices. The Legislature recently raised the legal number 
of these colectorsas from 961 to 2,000, took the lottery 
away from the Secretary of the Treasury and made the 
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director of the lottery directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent. The present director is Alfredo Zayas, Jr., son 
of the President. Moreover the Legislature coupled this 
act with a resolution condemnatory of the American 
Government, for “ interference ” in Cuban internal affairs. 
It will be remembered that last year, when Cuba was 
greatly in need of funds, President Zayas asked for 
the authorization of a $50,000,000 loan from American 
bankers. The authorization was given, on condition of 
the passing of a number of reform measures, intended, 
it was said at Washington, to eliminate “ graft.” These 
measures were adopted and the loan was made. Specula- 
tion is now rife as to whether the new reform measures 
are in danger of being overturned. At present the 
financial situation of the Government is extremely good, 
and officials in Washington claim that this is largely due 
to the reforms of General Crowder. There is a surplus 
of $12,000,000. Sugar has advanced in price and Cuba 
has become prosperous. With private buying-power 
enlarged, Government revenue has increased through the 
new sales tax of one per cent. However, there has lately 
been considerable opposition in Cuba to General Crowder, 
and it is probable that his visit to the State Department 
is for the purpose of enlightening the Secretary on the 
growing discontent with American supervision of the 
Island under the Platt amendment. 


The Ruhr.—While it is generally admitted that the 
situation between France and Great Britain is critical and 
highly strained, due to the unsatisfactory nature, from the 

ainda . British viewpoint, of the French and 

parts “ Belgian replies to the British note of 
July 20, there does not seem to be an 

immediate danger of rupture between the two govern- 
ments. As had been expected, the veil of secrecy which 
had covered the recent diplomatic exchanges was partially 
removed during the closing sessions of the British Parlia- 
ment before its adjournment till November. On August 
2, Premier Baldwin in the House of Commons and Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords, read a carefully drafted 
statement outlining the progress of the negotiations and 
their present status. Upon the receipt of the German 
memorandum on June 7, the statement declares, since 
neither the French nor the Belgian Government was will- 
ing to take the initiative in formulating an answer, the 
British Government assumed the responsibility of drafting 
a joint allied reply to Germany. Accordingly, tentative 
suggestions were submitted to the Allied Governments in 
the British note of July 20. This document, dealing with 
the various proposals of the German memorandum, ex- 
pressed the opinion that, while nothing should be done 
inconsistent with the stipulations of the Versailles Treaty, 
advantage could be obtained from the formation of a com- 
mittee of international experts, cooperating with the 
Reparation Commission, to make a thorough examination 
into Germany’s present capacity to pay. In regard to 
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the guarantees offered by the German Government, the 
note suggested many economic factors overlooked by the 
German memorandum, and advocated some form of in- 
ternational control of the German financial administration. 
The note ended by advising the German Governmert to 
cease the policy of passive resistance and to disavow 
sabotage and acts of violence. Turning to the replies of 
the French and Belgian Governments to this note. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that, though they were couched in most 
friendly terms, they did not contain material sufficient for 
sending a joint allied answer to the German Government. 
These replies, furthermore, not only fail to give any pros- 
pect either of an early alteration in the Ruhr situation or 
of the commencement of any reparation discussion, but 
they wholly ignore the proposals contained in the British 
note. Concluding his statement, Mr. Baldwin asserted 
that, though the British Government shrinks from any 
action that might indicate Allied disunion, it strongly holds 
to the opinion that the problem cannot be evaded in this 
manner and that it demands an early settlement. Hence, 
his Government was inviting the Allies to grant permission 
for the publication of the recent diplomatic exchanges, and 
thus, when the situation is fully explained “ convince the 
world of the imperative necessity of prompt and united 
action to deal with it.” In the debates that followed this 
reading of the prepared official statement, both Mr. Bald- 
win and Lord Curzon addressed the Houses with less cau- 
tion. The Prime Minister made several observations on 
“the unwisdom of the Ruhr occupation.” He believed 
that it was an exaggeration to blame the present English 
unemployment situation on the Ruhr occupation, but he 
was convinced that the French policy was materially ruin- 
ing the trade of the world. He countered the accusation 
that the British policy was strengthening German resist- 
ance by declaring that it was merely preventing a German 
collapse and presented the choice between a “ broken coun - 
try that will pay no reparations” and “a Germany that 
will be powerful industrially and that will pay adequate 
reparations.” In conclusion he insinuated that the Allied 
Governments might have ulterior motives beyond that of 
securing reparations; if this proved to be true, and the 
wounds of Europe were being kept open instead of being 
healed, there might ensue the last thing in the world he 
would like to see, “ an estrangement of hearts between our 
people and those who took the opposite view.” 


The Cabinet statement read before the British Parlii- 
ment was received with satisfaction in French official 
Some anxiety had been felt that Great Britain 


circles. 
would decide to treat with Germany 
The French P . + . 
R directly; but, since “the door is open 
esponse - 


to further negotiations between the 
Ailies,” there is hope for a complete victory for the 
French policy in the Ruhr. The French press, however, 
though intentionally restraining itself and agreeing with 
the official opinion, has severely attacked the British state- 


ment. The Matin considers it “ nebulous,” while the Echo 
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de Paris declares that all the arguments of the British cab- 
inet were “to represent France as the cause of the Euro- 
pean perturbation.” On the contrary, it insists that “ the 
cause of European perturbation is the faintheartedness of 
the British Government which has not been able to under- 
stand that without serious, courageous application of the 
Treaty of Versailles no pacification of the continent is 
possible.” 

That the French Government feels it has nothing to 
lose by the publication of the correspondence with Great 
Britain, is clear from the fact that immediately upon the 
receipt of Mr. Baldwin’s challenge to lay both sides of 
the controversy before the judgment of the world, Premier 
Poincaré released a resumé of the French reply. Accord- 
ing to this document, the French Government, while it 
was perfectly willing to open discussions with Great Brit- 
ain in regard to the German proposals, was obliged to 
emphasize the fact that these proposals contained no 
engagement by Germany to put an end to the resistance 
with which the Reich had opposed during six months’ exe- 
cution of the treaty of peace. It concedes that France is 
willing to modify the occupation of the Ruhr according to 
the measure of payments by Germany and the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance. In regard to the forma- 
tion of a committee of experts to fix anew the Ger- 
man capacity to pay, it doubts the wisdom of such 
action and asks for further information as to the 
composition of this committee and its relation to 
the Reparation Commission. The controversy be- 
tween France and Great Britain has now reached the stage 
in which both Governments, firmly convinced of the justice 
of their respective contradictory positions and foreseeing 
no immediate prospect of agreement, are making an appeal 
for foreign support. 


Resistance to the French and Belgian occupation, despite 
the stringency of the measures that have been inaugurated, 
Arrests followed the hurling of a hand 
ee Pa grenade into the midst of a small de- 

ieaitel ns tachment of French troops at Dussel- 
dorf, and severe prison sentences were 
imposed upon four Germans convicted of listening in on 
French military telephones. The Belgian court martial 
has denied a new trial to the eight German prisoners 
accused of the murder of Lieutenant Graff and has 
ordered the carrying out of the death penalty on three 
of the number. Meanwhile, the coal miners in many 
places where the French have attempted to control the 
output have declined to work and treat lightly the threat 
of deportation, It has been reported that General De- 
goutte has received orders to prepare for the seizure of 
German factories and mines in the event of the miners 
and operators refusing to resume work. Heretofore, 
General Degoutte had been forbidden to deal with the 
industrial situation except for carrying out occupational 
decrees, but the new instructions recommend that he con- 
fer with the Ruhr industrial and financial organizations. 


still continues. 
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Some Leakages From the Church 


Maurice Francis EGAn 


States will show a decided change in the religious 

alignment. In certain parts of the North, the 
Protestant country church seems to have disappeared ; but 
this does not mean a decay of interest in the Church; it 
means that the coming of the automobile has made it 
possible to concentrate at one point the meeting-place of 
the formerly scattered congregations. But what is sur- 
prising in the cities is the astonishing growth of Christian 
Science. 

The followers of this cult are wise enough to employ 
good architects and their buildings are so well arranged 
and so imposing as at once to attract attention. The sym- 
bolism of these buildings is not worth considering; they 
mean nothing except that they seem to be places of wor- 
ship for the rich and, above all, comfortable. There is no 
place for a shrine; no place for an altar light; no incon- 
venience occasioned by the necessity of kneeling on a 
hard floor. You may be sure that the electric lights and 
the heating apparatus are the very latest thing in point 
of construction, and that no draught or sudden chill 
strikes any of the acolytes of the late Mrs. Eddy. 

It is evident that Christian Science is drawing more 
and more people to its fold. It has the advantage of 
possessing one of the best-edited papers in the country, 
a paper which does not take any advertising and is enor- 
mously prosperous and not controlled from the business- 
room. But this is not the source of conversions; there 
is something else. It is amazing to note the number of 
persons, the children of Jews, who resort to the Christian 
Science temples. It is not the foreign correspondents 
or the news or the trenchant leaders in the Christian 
Science Monitor that draw these people. 

It may be added, too, that in every large city which 
I have lately visited there is a fringe of Catholics, not 
well instructed, it is true, who had given up their Church 
and its exactions for “the Book.” The state of mind 
of the latter class is due to the lack of knowledge of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Those I have met 
had acquired a smattering of the Little Catechism, knew 
nothing of the mystic or the beauty of the Church and 
had no idea whatever of the symbolism of her services. 
They seemed to be attracted by the main effect of Christian 
Science, which is to inflate the Ego. 

Christian Science would have had no attraction for 
them whatever if they had learned anything concerning 
the Catholic Church, except certain formal rules, which 
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for a time they applied without in the least understanding 
the spirit beneath them. 

Besides, Christian Science applies the possibility of 
being healed of material ills in this life. It is a curious 
fact that the believers in what they call “ Science,” while 
they assume not to admit the existence of sickness or pain, 
are quite willing to submit to the ministrations of “ heal- 
ers” when sickness or pain comes upon them. In all 
the cases that came under my observation, I found that 
the ex-Catholics who accepted “ the Book ” were in search 
of something which existed in the Catholic Church, but 
which they had never found the way to. The Bible in most 
cases seemed to be new to them; some of them had learned 
about it in textbooks of Bible history or heard extracts. 
They knew as little of the prophesies of the Old Testa- 
ment as the Jewish-born woman, who had become a dis- 
ciple of Christian Science. She went, rather condescend- 
ingly, to hear a Rabbi preach, and after the sermon said: 
“ How many quotations the Rabbi used, apparently from 
the Bible, really were taken from Mrs. Eddy’s book.” 

This is the attitude of small groups of Catholics who 
have taken up—let us hope temporarily—Christian 
Science. They possess a certain kind of intelligence; 
nearly all the adherents of Christian Science are intelli- 
gent, but none of them are intellectual. It is a belief that 
appeals to the mediocre mind, and it is only the Jew 
whose religious education has been neglected who becomes 
an enthusiastic disciple of Mrs. Eddy. But the adherents 
of Christian Science among the Jews are growing in num- 
ber because the Jews in our country have made the fatal 
mistake of having few schools of their own. It may be 
excusable from the point of view of Oriental countries, 
where only the Jewish boys were educated in the use 
of the Holy Books, and the daughters of Israel imbibe 
their religion with the air they breathe. At any rate, 
the effect is evident now, and if the exodus continues 
on the part of the women, the proverbial piety of the 
mothers in Israel will soon disappear. 

The exodus of ci-devant Catholics to Christian Science 
is not really alarming, yet it exists, and it is due not so 
much to perversity or even selfishness, or to the ideas 
of comfort of the Christian Scientist, but to a longing 
for peace—for a calming philosophy of everyday life and 
for a solution of the problem of the existence of pain and 
sorrow. It may seem censorious to say that this condition 
of soul and mind is largely due to the way in which we 
Catholics present the teachings of the Church. Laymen, 
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as a rule, seem to think that they have no responsibilities 
whatever as to the imparting of a knowledge of the reality 
and beauty of the Catholic Church, and its effect on daily 
life. Your Christian Scientist does not display ill-temper ; 
he is cheerful; he is placid, and he applies meticulously the 
teachings of his cult to the calm ordering of his rela- 
tions with other people. He will not be moved to anger, 
for anger, being evil, does not exist. He will not fly 
into a rage over an inconvenience due to the action of 2 
neighbor because it is against the principles which he has 
imbibed from the Book. There is no doubt about it that, 
without the real spiritual incentive and Christian un- 
selfishness of the Catholic, he applies, at least, outwardly, 
the maxims of the Saints. “Let nothing disturb thee,” 
said St. Teresa. Now, your Christian Scientist does not 
concern himself about the opinion of St. Teresa; but he 
does believe that it is due to his Ego to keep himself 
unspotted from unpleasant relations with his neighbor. 

How many of us Catholics apply, in the minor rela- 
tions of life, in the everyday duties to our neighbors, 
the smaller kindnesses which every saint of the Church 
has glowingly advised. You have only to stand before 
a confessional on a crowded afternoon, to wish that pious 
penitents would learn from the Christian Scientists, that 
a hard dig in the ribs or a heavy weight on one’s big toe 
is not a necessity of any religion! Even the race to 
be first at the Communion rail may have its interest to 
psychologists, but it does not give the onlooker an im- 
pression that the pious Catholic regards the small Chris- 
tian amenities of life as of any value. To drop into 
the language of New York, this is where the devout 
Christian Scientist puts it over onus! But in nothing else. 

It is not a pleasant sign of the times to find the adherents 
of Christian Science increasing to such a great extent. 
One cannot help admitting that they make the relations 
of everyday life rather more pleasant, yet that they in- 
crease the amount of selfishness in the world. If there 
is no evil, why struggle against it? If there is no sin, for 
the elect, life is deprived of its mystical quality which 
means the sacrifice of self for God and an intimate union 
with you. 

Christian Science is not a religion for the poor. Poor 
people know only too well that poverty does exist, and 
no amount of self-delusion will induce an unhappy man 
who has no shirt, to imagine that he can button his coat 
over it. Catholics ought to believe that they must deal 
frankly with facts. They must accept facts, and facts 
that are destructive to some of their cherished delusions. 
Everything is not right with the world, provided 
that a sufficient number of cathedrals are built. 

If the Catholic Church is losing groups of fairly intelli- 
gent people the reason is, as I have said, not in the bad 
faith of these people or in their hatred of truth, but be- 
cause their education has not fitted them to understand 
that the Church contains all that they are searching for. 
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Danzig Free State 
M. C. CHOMEL 


T was in this quaint old city of Danzig, on the shore 

of the Baltic, that the true splendor of medieval Cath- 
olic worship came home to me. Here in the Marienkirche 
conditions were found to be exactly as they existed in 
the eleventh century—with one exception. Just near 
the famous high altar, which was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, German Protestants had erected a statue of Martin 
Luther ! 


In all other respects the church and its contents stood as 
on that sad day when the key had been turned on the 
departing Catholic worshipers—and the vast edifice 
turned over to Protestant hands. Today it serves the 
purpose of a monument to the Faith that made possible 
its achievement, and as it has never been despoiled of its 
treasures, reveals the true grandeur of Catholic service 
in the days when the Teutonic Knights were a mighty 
power. 

But today a visit brings other thoughts. One cannot 
avoid reflection on the dispensations of God; Danzig closed 
the Marienkirche and other equally famous churches and 
monasteries to their rightful owners. The city itself has 
now been bottled in; it has become an economic mistake. 
Of all the compromises made at Versailles, none is more 
obviously unsound than Danzig Free State. Its situation 
is, indeed, similar to that of Austria, a city cut off, a head 
with no body. 

When Poland was dug out of the ruins of the former 
Russian empire, it was suddenly realized that the new 
country must have direct access to the sea. Now take 
your map. You wili see how the problem was solved. 
Danzig, on the shore of the Baltic, dominated the mouth 
of the Vistula, which connects Poland and the sea. A 
patch of land about 750 miles in extent, irregular in shape, 
formerly part of West Prussia. Very good, and very 
easy to make it a Free City. Nobody troubled as to how 
the tiny new country was to survive, where it was to obtain 
food. 

Danzig is not an industrial city. Its function has 
been to serve as a commercial port, with immense exports 
of grain, lumber, sugar. It had two vast shipbuilding 
yards, one government-owned. Two of the finest ware- 
houses in Europe, together with great sugar refineries, 
were idle. These elevators handled enormous quantities 
of Russian sugar, principally from the Ukraine and in- 
tended for England. Large quantities of German sugar 
were also refined here. Russia imposed a duty on free 
sugar, but permitted the export of raw sugar, so there 
was plenty of business for the refineries before the war. 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Russia also sent their 
timber and grain to Danzig for export. Before the war 
the yearly exports totaled 275,000 tons and the imports 
nearly 400,000. The latter consisted chiefly of coal, coke 
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and oil from England for the industries in Posen, Lodz, 
Thorn and Warsaw. 

For a time following the war Danzig was a dead place, 
with shops closed and food practically non-existent. But 
when the superb port facilities came into service for the 
American relief supplies, the old city was revivified. Men 
again found employment and the tonnage was almost 
equivalent to the pre-war period. I watched fourteen 
ships, in harbor at the same time, unload the food from 
America. But that fact did not mean that Danzig had 
returned to its old prosperity. That day waits on Poland’s 
good fortune. 

Danzig has a population of 350,000. Its commercial 
importance is found in its position at the mouth of the 
Vistula and the fact that it is Poland’s port and a: part 
of the Polish Customs. But from eighty to ninety per 
cent of its population is German in language, customs and 
standards of living. 

The Government is a Senate and Lower House, elected 
by the people. Taxes, it appeared, furnished the only 
source of Government revenue, and were high. Accord- 
ing to figures given in 1921, a man having an income 
equivalent to $5,000 a year would be taxed 45 per cent, 
while one earning $40 a month would pay from 12 to 15 
per cent in taxes. 

The Catholic traditions of ancient Danzig cluster about 
every stick and stone of the old city, every part of which 
appears to date back to medieval days. Its history 1s the 
story of medieval faith. Its monuments are numerous 
examples of the awe-inspiring religious architecture of 
the days when great artists counted it an honor to devote 
their talents to the embellishment of churches and monas- 
teries. Its galleried streets, towers and canals have given 
the inspiration for charming old engravings. The city is 
far enough from the beaten tourist track to remain un- 
spoiled. There are no guides, no sight-seeing abomina- 
tions, though it offers undisputed charms to the anti- 
quarian. 

Dominating the whole city, the tall tower of the Marien- 
kirche and its ten spirettes are the first object to catch 
the eye, whether the approach be by land or water. It is 
claimed for this church that it is the fifth largest in 
the world, and that 25,000 persons could worship in it 
at once. Equal to Notre Dame of Paris in size, it is sur- 
passed in dimensions only by St. Peter’s, Rome, St. 
Paul’s, London, and the cathedrals of Milan and Seville. 
Legend says there was a chapel on the site of this church 
in the thirteenth century, but an inscription over the vestry 
door gives the date of the foundation-stone of the present 
edifice as 1343, and the time required to build the church 
as 160 years. 

Contrary to any other confiscated Catholic church with 
which the writer is familiar this one remains precisely 
as when it was used for worship. A priest might go into 
it today and celebrate Mass. The altar remains untouched. 
In the treasure room he would find hundreds of splendid 
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vestments immensely valuable. There are 123 Roman 
vestments, others of Italian-Moorish origin of the twelfth 
century embroidered in gold and pearls; one even made 
from a Sultan’s throne carpet. There are monstrances and 
Mass books. One huge book with pages more than two 
feet in length and as wide is made entirely of pigskin 
that shows no sign of decay. The great thick book was 
done entirely by hand, superbly illustrated, and doubtless 
represents untold hours of monkish labor. 

The greatest treasure of this church is Memling’s paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment done in 1467. This picture has 
been coveted by nations and kings. Napoleon took it to 
Paris where it remained until 1815 when it was returned. 
Berlin wished to possess it; Peter the Great sought in 
vain to purchase it. There are exquisite windows be- 
stowed by kings. There are thirty chapels, forty-six altars 
and thirty very tall and very beautiful windows. TTie 
“ Bootmakers’ Gild” had a chapel and the window still 
bears the sign of the boot. Other gilds had private chapels, 
as well as some of the important families. They also 
served as family tombs. In one such chapel where repairs 
were made in recent years, thirty huge stone coffins were 
taken out; they showed no sign of the decay of the cen- 
turies. 

Formerly the church was served by 128 priests. Por- 
traits of many of them hang over the vestry. The 
baptistery stands as of old. It is of solid bronze, was cast 
in Holland, and is very beautiful. Surrounding it is a high 
bronze screen, richly carved. There is a wonderful iron 
grille in the church and bronze screens in front of the 
chapels. Duranger’s astronomical clock is in this church, 
and it is a wonder to contemplate. The high altar was 
done by Augsburg. Similar interest attaches to the many 
other historic churches of this city. 

Most interesting, however, of all the old institutions 
was the beautiful Abbey of Oliva, near to Danzig, founded 
by the Cistercian monks, and active from the twelfth 
century until seized by Frederick the Great in 1772, who 
suppressed the Order. The Abbot was allowed the use 
of the Abbey and gardens until his death. His nominal 
successor remained until 1836, when the long line of 
fifty-three Oliva Abbots came to an end. The Order lasted 
639 years. 

Then there was “ Marienburg,” seat of the Teutonic 
Knights, who ruled an empire. The Knights were called 
from Venice in the twelfth century to convert the stil! 
numerous Prussian heathen. Here they found a new “ield 
of usefulness, and fought bravely to resist the Asiatic 
advance and to crush heathenism. Marienburg was at once 
a palatial residence, a fortress, a church, a council house, 
a “sleeping” place for their dead. For centuries, siege 
and storm, plunderings and barbaric destruction, jealousv 
and ignorance, fanaticism, fire and every other evil com- 
bined in efforts to overthrow this center of culture, raised 
to the glory of the Blessed Virgin Mary, on the banks of 
the River Nogat, in the old Roman village of Alyem, but 
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the Knights proved stronger than all their enemies. The 
seat of the Order was removed there from Venice in 1309, 
and soon thereafter began a period of great expansion. 
A standing army was maintained, always ready to take 
the field. In times of danger Danzig’s sea-faring men 
were called to the Knights’ assistance, in common with the 
whole country populace. 

Due to the protection of the Teutonic Knights, Danzig 
became one of the strongest units in the Hanseatic League. 
Princes and ambassadors dined at Marienburg. Kings and 
queens made gifts. A treaty of commerce was actually 
made with King Richard II, and another in the time of 
Queen Anne, a copy of which can be seen in the Danzig 
city-archives. We are enabled to form an opinion of 
the prosperous state of the Order when we read that in 
1387 the corn master had in his stores 211,860 bushels 
of corn, and the cattle master had in charge 2,300 sheep. 
In the “ golden days” of the Order there were 21,000 vil- 
lages. During the Thirty Years’ War 90,000 inhabitants 
were killed. 

For 300 years Danzig was united to Poland. But in 
1793 the city’s splendor faded away like a wilted flower 
and it was formally annexed to Prussia. Napoleon took 
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the city in 1805, establishing a hospital at Marienburg. 
Again it became a free city, but not for long, as it was 
definitely ceded to Prussia and remained German usti: 
the peace settlements. 

In 1894 Emperor William II offered at Marienburg 
this toast: 

This castle, within whose walls the white mantle and the black 
cross of the Knights were worn, was the chief fortress of patriotic 
Germany against the East. From it spread forth culture to all 
lands. Most heartily, therefore, do we wish the province, ‘that 
the Marienburg shall ever remain a symbol of German nationality. 

Of these matters was I thinking as I walked along the 
picturesque old city, which had fallen from its pride and 
glory, down, down, until, at last, I came to the huge 
barracks which had housed a very famous German regi- 
ment before the war, and where a long line waited for 
American charity. 

I could not but wonder what would happen to Marien- 
kirche, which looked as if the priest had just stepped out. 
Will Polish influence become strong enough to restore it 
to its rightful worship, just as that Polish king of old 
compelled Danzig to restore the Cistercian monastery when 
the people of the town burned it? 


The Zoological Concept of Matrimony 


JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


of our age. Among the first laws to be passed 

in the new republics, which sprang in such bewil- 
dering profusion from the bloody furrows of the World 
War, we everywhere find legislation detrimental to the 
marriage bond, playing an important role. That was 
the phenomenon which had particularly struck a profes- 
sional investigator. Even in the long-established empires 
or republics that survived the great cataclysm divorce agi- 
tation and divorce practises have been steadily gaining 
ground. Witness England, France and the United States. 

A recent Central European news item tells of a woman 
who had falsely charged the groom in a prospective mat- 
riage with being a divorced man. Brought to court, she 
was instantly freed by a jury on the ground that her state- 
ment contained no defamation. Such, the times and such, 
the morals! 

Socialism from the first had clamored for the most 
unrestricted liberty of marital separation. Soviet Russia 
lost no time in realizing this ideal. But capitalist society, 
holding more to outward “ conventionalities,” is inwar ily 
no less corrupt when it casts aside the safeguards of reli- 
gion. There is no difference between the unregeneratcd 
heart of the Russian Bolshevik and the American multi- 
millionaire, when the Decalogue has been discarded. The 
Church, in her defense of civilization against the destruc- 
tive evil of divorce, denounces with equal severity the 
Marxian libertinism and the false standards of our “ best 
society.”. 


) parse of divorce is the acknowledged demand 





Marriage, in the modern eugenic sense, is no longer 
the sanctified human relation between man and wife, for 
the procreation and education of children, who are to be 
brought up for the glory of God and an eternity of per- 
sonal happiness. It is merely the pairing of two highly 
developed zoological specimens. A generation indoctri- 
nated with the false theories of materialistic evolution 
can come to no other conclusion. It is perfectly logical, 
on this supposition that matrimonial relations should last 
no longer than the first instinctive attraction and should 
change with each new “ affinity.” There is then no reason 
why even the birth of children should be allowed to stand 
in the way of what today is called the fullest “ self-expres- 
sion” of the individual. . 

Descended from “some favored worm or sea-squirt, 
some privileged mud-fish or catarrhine ape,” what sacred- 
ness can any human being have? Birth control, infanticide 
under its various scientific names, or the step-mothering 
activities of the State in replacing the parent, are all logical 
conclusions of this philosophy. That there should be as 
many children or as few as may be wanted, is the cry 
of modern reactionaries. Others are busy wrinkling their 
brow over legislation which is to decide precisely how 
many infants may be brought into the world, or how mary 
the State should demand. All this is fully consistent with 
the theory of the zoological family. 

To give a fictitious historic argument to their concept of 
marriage, Socialists, with a grand gesture, turned to 
Lewis H. Morgan’s volume of “ Ancient Society.” Pub- 
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lished at a time when the science of anthropology was 
young, its vital statements have now been completely 
refuted by leading modern anthropologists. But Socialists 
and rationalistic writers eagerly seized upon its false gen- 
eralizations. Although drawn from observations restricted 
to a very limited sphere, they were at once made the his- 
toric basis of a new philosophy. Marx, above all others, 
applied them to his materialistic concept of the evolution 
of society. His studies on this subject, left Ly him in 
manuscript, were developed, popularized and spread 
through the world by his literary executor and former 
co-laborer, Frederick Engels. To him Marx was a demi- 
god. “It was no less a man than Marx,” he wrote, “ who 
had reserved to himself the privilege of displaying the 
results of Morgan’s investigations in connection with his 
own materialistic conception of history.” (“Origin of 
the Family,” Preface, p. 9.) 

The three great exponents of modern materialistic 
thought were in fact Marx, Morgan and Haeckel. Darwin’s 
works, it is true, have been more frequently cited in this 
connection than those of any other man, yet Darwin never 
explicitly championed materialism for its own sake, as 
Haeckel and Marx certainly did. Although undoubtedly 
an agnostic, yet in his old age Darwin could declare he 
had never been an atheist “in the sense of denying God.” 
(“ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.” Vol. 1, p. 274). 

The specific exponent, however, of modern Socialist 
and rationalist sex morality was Bebel. His contention 
that the satisfaction of sexual desires of any kind was 
purely a matter of private predilection, except where it 
might come into conflict with the welfare of society, is 
another logical deduction of materialistic evolution. Yet 
even the one restriction that he places has no demonstrable 
value. Under what ethical compulsion must the developed 
mud-fish prefer society’s welfare to his own muddy at- 
tractions? And how, in fact, can he do so, since on the 
hypothesis of materialistic evolution his actions are neces- 
sary and inevitable? 

Relying on Morgan’s “excellent and fundamental 
work,” so enthusiastically endorsed by Marx and Engels, 
his Socialist pathfinders, Bebel says: 

The study of primitive history leaves now no room for doubt 
that, at the lowest grades of human development, the relation 
of the sexes is totally different from that of later times, and that 
a state of things resulted therefrom, which, looked at with modern 
eyes, appears as monstrous, and as a sink of immorality. Never- 
theless, as each social stage of human development has its own 
conditions of production, so likewise has each its own code of 
morals, which is but the reflection of the social condition. That 
ts moral which is usage, and that in turn is usage which corre- 
sponds with the innermost being, i. ¢., the needs of a given period. 
(“ Woman,” p. 16). 

Such was the doctrine elaborated by Marx and Engels 
and solemnly laid by them as a foundation stone for the 
edifice of their materialistic philosophy. It rested in turr 
upon the unjustified generalizations which Morgan Lad 
drawn from his own observations restricted to certain 


Indian tribes. 
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Yet Morgan’s discredited theory of the evolution of 
monogamy from the supposed original “ herd family,” in 
which the newly developed humans are imagined to have 
roamed about in packs and droves, like the beasts from 
which they are fancied to have arisen, with no morals other 
than those of the jungle, is still obliged to do service even 
outside of Socialist circles. The reason is not because of 
any historic value, but solely because it is useful as a link 
in the theory of human evolution. Similar doctrines re- 
main a stock teaching in modern universities. They are 
not based on facts, as the anthropologist well knows, they 
are distinctly opposed to Scripture teaching, but they are 
postulated by theories! 


Eagerly accepting Morgan’s deductions Marxian phil- 
osophy regarded monogamous marriage as a comparatively 
recent institution due to private property. Therefore, 
eliminate private productive property, and presto! the 
present Christian family will disappear. Bolshevism in 
fact sought once to bring about Engels’ quasi-prophetic 
vision of the future of the family under Socialism: 


With the transformation of the means of production into col- 
lective property the monogamous family ceases to be the economic 
unit of society. The private household changes to a social industry. 
The care and education of children becomes a public matter. 
Society cares equally well for all children, legal or illegal. This 
removes the care about the “consequences” which now forms 
the essential social factor, moral and economic, hindering a girl 
to surrender unconditionally to the beloved man. (“Origin of 
the Family” pp. 91, 92). 


It is needless to quote more. A godless capitalistic 
society is equally plain in the deductions it draws from its 
own concepts of the same materialistic evolution. It 
must, of course, seek for other explanations of the origin 
of the Christian concept of the family, but it is in full 
accord with Socialism in its denunciation of Christ’s doc- 
trine of the unity and perpetuity of the marriage bond. 
Rejecting religion, there is no reason why this society 
should not also go back, with the logical Socialist phil- 
osopher, to find its ideals of marital relations in the sup- 
posed prehistoric arboreal days of our “ hairy progenitors, * 
before the “ superstitious rites and traditions ” of Christian 
marriage had been invented. Such deductions the modern 
world is in practise daily making in its code of eugenics, 
birth control and ever wider license of divorce. 


Proceeding from these same premises, we are not sur- 
prised that a sociological authority like Calhoun, in his 
studies on the American family (“ A Social History of the 
American Family From Colonial Times,” Vol. IIT.) ex- 
presses himself as doubtful whether monogamy or polyg- 
amy will finally dominate in American life. Society, Fe 
believes, however, will not consider it of sufficient im- 
portance to concern itself about the marital relations of 
individuals. Looking forward, therefore, into the future 
of American life he sees as many varieties of “ sex com- 
merce” as men and women may be pleased to have. All! 
this, once more, is exceedingly logical, and must come. 
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about if materialistic evolution is accepted as the ultimate 
philosophy, whether in the Socialistic, the capitalistic or 
the cooperative commonwealth of the future. 

There is but one way of again converting the world to 
the Christian truth, and that is by preaching the cross of 
Christ and the love of Christ, as St. Paul taught it to a 
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generation even more decadent in the ways of the flesh 
than our own. And with this preaching must go the living 
example of every Catholic man and woman, modeled 
after the image of the Saviour. For the Christian to sur- 
render to the principles and practises of the modern world 
is treason to his Faith. 


A Catholic Pioneer in Dentistry 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


E have had a series of most interesting centenaries 

V\ connected with great scientists during the past 

year or two, and they have served to illustrate 
very well how utterly without foundation is the suggestion 
that Catholics do not make great advances in science be- 
cause the spirit of the Church is opposed to scientific in- 
quiry and to such an open state of mind as would make 
important scientific advance possible. What a contra- 
diction of this is to be found in the life of Abbot Mendel, 
the hundredth anniversary of whose birth the scientific 
world has been celebrating and whose name probably oc- 
curs oftener in the scientific journals devoted to natural 
history than that of any in our time. Abbe Hauy, the 
father of crystallography, is a striking example of this 
same thing. As for Pasteur, the hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth is still having its celebrations, there is probably 
no single man to whom modern science owes so much and 
to whom humanity is indebted for the saving of more lives 
and more suffering than this French chemist who became 
a bacteriologist and completely revolutionized modern 
medicine and surgery, yet all the while remained a faithful 
Catholic. His tomb is very properly a little chapel beneath 
the main door of the Pasteur Institute, where his spirit 
dwells among the workers. 

The dentists have been celebrating a centenary of a great 
pioneer dentist whose name deserves to be placed beside 
even these great leaders in other scientific departments. 
This year, 1923, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of a magnificent work on dentistry by Pierre 
Fauchard, a Frenchman who anticipated nearly all our 
modern advance in dentistry. Curiously enough he was 


a parishioner and regular attendant at the Church of Sts. . 


Cosmas and Damian who are the patron Saints of 
physicians, for Fauchard was a physician who specialized 
in the department of care of the teeth and mouth. It 
was from Sts. Cosmas and Damian that he was buried. 
His funeral services were modest, because nc one realized 
the magnificent pioneer work that he had done; indeed it 
has required our own dental progress in the modern time 
to bring that out properly. However, even in his own day 
he was looked up to as a man who had done excellent 
work and who had made observations and drawn con- 
clusions from them in original thought of a high order. 

Very probably the feature of his work that will make 
the people of our time understand how far ahead of his 


time Fauchard was, will be the fact that he wrote a de- 
scription of pyorrhea, which is absolutely complete; and 
that he recognized exactly how the disease began and what 
serious destruction it worked on the teeth unless proper 
means were taken to prevent its ravages. He described 
the beginning of it in inflammation at the margin of the 
gums, and then the loosening process which gave oppor- 
tunity for pouches in which pus processes began and con- 
tinued to burrow deeper and deeper, until the teeth were 
loosened and dropped out. He even pointed out that thor- 
ough direct cleansing was the only thing that would serve to 
preserve the teeth and he detailed cases in which he had 
succeeded in saving teeth for years, after they seemed 
doomed from this disease. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the dentist 
has come to realize the meaning of pyorrhea and only still 
more recently that the general public has been made to 
appreciate its destructive quality. Much of this informa- 
tion for the public has been obtained through the advertis- 
ing columns of our magazines, and it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the greater part of that advertising sug- 
gests the use of remedies of one kind or another that will 
make money for their advertisers but will not do much good 
for the teeth of the users of them. It may be said that 
what the public gleans about medical advance or surgical 
development from advertisements, or even from the news 
columns of the papers, is more than half untrue and 
the remainder is so tinged with personal elements of 
various kinds as to make it of very dubious value. Fauch- 
ard’s very simple description of pyorrhea and what was 
to be done for it, written 200 years ago, is of much more 
value than the supposed knowledge derived from advertise- 
ments and newspaper discussions of the subject in our day. 

Pyorrhea, however, was only one of the features of 
modern dentistry which Fauchard anticipated. There are 
many others which showed very clearly how careful were 
his observations, how direct and clear his conclusions and 
how little he missed that was of significance in his specialty. 
An important part of his work on the teeth is taken up 
with the subject now know as orthodontia, that is the 
straightening of teeth both for cosmetic purposes and for 
the proper conservation and growth of these important ele- 
ments of the body. Fauchard describes a series of cascs 
of young folk suffering from irregular teeth, some of which 
were very disfiguring and others preventing proper growth 
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of the teeth, in which by various operations and manipula- 
tions he succeeded not only in removing the disfigurement, 
but above all in making the teeth more useful for their 
proper purposes and in prolonging that usefulness. He 
studied very carefully the relationship between the first, or 
temporary teeth and their successors, the permanent teeth, 
and indicated how much could be done to help the 
permanent teeth to secure proper alignment and to 
prevent such crowding as would be at once disfiguring 
and disturbing in the mouth. The ingenuity displayed in 
the treatment of these cases and yet the thoroughly con- 
servative position which Fauchard took, made his teaching 
of great value. 

He has a chapter on the transplantation of the teeth, or 
at least the reposition of teeth when they were in good 
healthy condition. It seemed necessary to extract them in 
order to bring about their growth in a properly straight 
position. Hence he often extracted teeth, then replaced 
them and wired them in position, when they grew again. 
Many of these teeth obtained a thoroughly firm hold in the 
mouth and were capable of vigorous use and endurance 
until late in life. This was not a new invention but a re- 
introduction of an old dental practise which had some- 
times been thought fo be rather mythical. We have the 
story of such reposition and transplantation of teeth frcem 
the dentists of the Roman times, but there was a tendency 
not to credit the records in the matter. According to an 
apparently well-grounded tradition, however, the Roman 
ladies of fashion of the higher classes who suffered from 
the disfigurement of ugly teeth in prominent positions, 
carious and blackened, had the custom of replacing these 
by corresponding teeth, strong and healthy and white from 
the mouths of their female slaves. Fauchard’s experience 
would seem to indicate not only the possibility but the prob- 
ability of success of such an exchange in a great many 
cases, if the conditions were favorable. 

One of the most important parts of Fauchard’s life work 
was his effort to expose the fallacies and deceitful practises 
of the pseudo-dentists of the time. There was a large 
number of men who wandered around the countries of 
Europe, promising all sorts of relief from troubles of any 
and every kind in the teeth. They all charged for their 
remedies and modes of treatment as much as the tariff 
would stand, and it is easy to understand that serious suf- 
ferers from tooth troubles would be ready to pay liberally 
when definite promises of immediate and permanent relief 
were given. These wandering charlatans supplied the 
remedies, collected the money and then moved on, often 
leaving their victims to suffer, at least as much as before 
and sometimes even more. Fauchard tells of a number 
of cures of toothache recommended and supplied by these 
pseudo-dentists, that are absolutely of no benefit. There 
were remedies that were to be swallowed and after a time 
were supposed to do away with the tendency to pain in tie 
teeth. There were other remedies to be rubbed on the jaw 
from the outside or sometimes on the gums or directly ap- 
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plied to the teeth. Most of these were declared to be 
wonderful secrets that had been discovered in distant lands. 
For people who are ailing the hills are always green far 
away. These pseudo-dentists often pretended that they 
were the only possessors of the secret of the remedy which 
was guaranteed to cure any toothache no matter how bad 
it might be nor how long standing. 

With a sense of humor that is modern in many ways, 
Fauchard tells of remedies that cured the toothache only 
when held in the hand, or especially held in the hand during 
sleep. He gives some striking examples of such cures 
worked among the nobility which make it very clear that 
the educated classes, or at least the better-to-do-people, 
were just as ready to fall victims of wonderful cures for 
the teeth, and very probably also for other affections, as 
they are at the present time to take up all the new fangled 
modes of treatment for disease and discomfort of all kinds. 
Human nature does not change much. A favorite theory 
of these wandering dentists was that toothache was due fo 
the presence of a worm in the teeth which kept gnawing 
and gnawing and thus produced the pain. They guaran- 
teed to kill these worms and all sorts of means were em- 
ployed for this purpose. A favorite one was the use of 
angle worms in some form, either swallowed or used in 
some other way. Even in our day I have known an in- 
telligent woman who smoked dried angle worms with 
tobacco, because she had been told that this would cure 
toothache. Apparently the idea was that like cures like 
and that worms would neutralize the effect of the worms 
in the teeth that were causing the trouble. 

No wonder that at the recent annual meeting of the 
New York State Dental Society, Fauchard was given a 
prominent place in the historical exhibit which was held 
particularly in honor of the bicentenary of his work. The 
entire session of one evening was devoted to Fauchard. 
A special French article with regard to the original manu- 
script of Fauchard by Dr. George Viau of Paris, France, 
was read in translation, “ Fauchard and His Works ” and 
was discussed by Dr. Herman Prinze of Philadelphia; and 
an address on “ Medicine and Dentistry in Fauchard’s 
Time ” was made by Dr. James J. Walsh of New York. 
Fauchard lived in the time of Louis XIV, under the 
regency, and under Louis XV at a time when the cult of 
the body was as pronounced as in our own day. Cosmetic 
aids of all kinds were widely sought. Dentistry then came 
to occupy a very prominent place and found in Fauchard 
a man of distinctly scientific temper who devoted himself 
to the specialty and succeeded in making advances that 
the following 200 years have scarcely surpassed. Our 
greater mechanical progress has been discounted by the 
tendency to favor septic conditions in the mouth, and we 
are reverting to many of Fauchard’s principles. Here then 
is another centenary which demonstrates very clearly that 
adhesion to the Church not only does not in any way pre- 
vent or even hamper scientific interest, but on the contrary 
has always helped to further it. 
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A Catholic and Hungry Children 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your occasional notes about the hungry religious and children of 
Central Europe make painful reading. Realizing, however, that it is 
important to get the facts before the generous Catholics of this 
country permit me to make the potions more palatable by telling 
how a Catholic gentleman of Cincinnati has responded to these 
appeals. By advertising in the Catholic Telegraph and through 
personal solicitation he has raised and sent to needy religious in 
charge of orphans and other unfortunates the sum of $6,100. He 
paid for advertising and the cable tolls and gave quite a bit of the 
amount himself, though a man in moderate circumstances. Last 
winter he “cut out” a vacation trip to Palm Beach in order that 
he might use the money for this good purpose. He is a man 
well past eighty years of age and has been for more than fifty 
years a member of a local Catholic orphan society. Naturally he 
is the kind of man who shuns personal publicity so that is all that 
may be told. 

Cincinnati. Tueo. T. THoma. 
A Letter to the “Outlook” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Please publish the following letter which I have sent to the 
editor of the Outlook: 

This issue (July 25, 1923) of the Outlook contained a very 
curious statement in the article, ‘‘ Methodists on Monte Mario” 
by Elbert Francis Baldwin. I refer to the following sentence: 
“With the dreadful doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
the Catholics are ready to use very extraordinary means.” 

I wonder why it is that a paper like the Outlook has the 

effrontery to serve up this stale and vicious calumny. Wherever 

Mr. Baldwin obtains his ideas of Catholic ethics, he cer- 

tainly does not get them from authorized Catholic sources. 

I invite him to look through any recognized Catholic text- 

book of ethics or moral theology. Not only will he not find 

any such doctrine as he falsely attributes to Catholics, but 
he will find such pernicious teaching that “the end justifies the 
means ” ably refuted. 

I think the Outlook owes an apology to its Catholic sub- 
scribers. Mr. Baldwin’s article is nothing more than a slander 
upon each and every one of them. I invite Mr. Baldwin here- 
after when he wishes to write about things Catholic, to make 
sure that what he is asked to publish, is indeed Catholic 
and not the ravings of either ignorance or bigotry. The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia I recommend as a norm. If the matter 
therein is too brief, he may consult the bibliography appended 
to each article. 

In the letter to the editor of the Outlook I have signed my 
name and address. For personal reasons I withhold it from this 
communication, except to the editor of America. I suggest that 
readers of America who are subscribers to the Outlook or who 
buy it at news-stands, make protest to the editor and in case the 
editor refuses to retract, to cancel their subscriptions, letting 
the editor know their reason for so doing. It is only in this way 
that the Church can hope to get a fair deal from secular papers. 
United Catholic action always counts. 

Philadelphia. H. W. 
K. C. Scholarships for Women 
To the Editor of America: . 

One of the purposes for which the writer of the article, in 
America of June 16, on the lack of K. C. Scholarships in our 
women’s colleges, contended, has been fulfilled in the fact that 
the matter has begun to be discussed through the columns of the 
splendid Catholic weekly. : 

“T. F. F.” in the issue of July 21, 1923, kindly affords a 
single instance in which such a scholarship is offered by K. C. 


operation. Nevertheless, we are glad to know that even one 
such opportunity has been made possible by the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and we hope the discussion may reveal some of the others 
of whom the writer states, without factual evidence, “ No doubt, 
there are other Councils of this fraternity that are doing the same 
work in a quiet way.” Could we not have the names of these 
“other Councils,” and why have them do the splendid work “in 
a quiet way”? Their light should not be hid under a bushel. 
They do not hesitate to make known their long list of scholarships 
to men’s colleges; why the silence regarding aid to women’s 
colleges ? 

A recent issue of Columbia publishes a notable record of the 
award of men’s colleges, giving the apportionment of the amount 
to various colleges throughout the United States. Other announce- 
ments of munificent benefactions to institutions for the education 
of our young men have been publicly credited to the K. of C. 
and we commend the spirit that provides so magnificently for the 
future manhood of the Church. This is not done “in a quiet 
way,” nor should it be; it is worthy of widest publicity. Like- 
wise, should the offer of scholarships for women’s colleges be 
known and published, the evidence of only one such scholarship is 
rather disheartening. Let us have the names of those “ other Coun- 
cils”; they should be known that they may be better appreciated. 

Could not the Daughters of Isabella, or other women’s organiza- 
tions allied with the K. of C. take up this important matter and 
promote the award of scholarships to our Catholic women’s col- 
leges? It is a need sorely felt, and deserves the earnest considera- 
tion of our Catholic organizations generally. 

New York. M. A. 


More National Vigilance 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That confusion of thought permeates the popular mind today, 
regarding questions which vitally affect the nation’s well-being, 
there is abundant evidence. As one of the inevitable end results 
of a recent Titanic war, this is not surprising. For the country’s 
emotional temper centers on our 78,716 dead soldiers ; and finds ex- 
pression as well as inspiration, in the pledge of the nation’s Chief, 
who, attending a funeral service conducted in Hoboken, N. J., in 
the summer of 1920, by the American Legion for its fallen com- 
rades, just arrived, said “in a voice shaken with emotion”: “It 
shall not be again! It shall not be again!” 

Close to one-half of our soldier dead sleep in foreign soil and at 
such remotely separated points as Ireland, Norway, Russia, 
Nicaragua, China. The resolve voiced by the President of the 
United States on the occasion mentioned is, then, the offspring of 
human sorrow as old as humanity—that pang of separation asso- 
ciated with the death of a loved one, but expressed thus for the 
first time on a national scale, it has become the nation’s requiem 
for our soldiers. “It shall not be again!” The words are majestic 
in their simplicity and carry a three-fold message of pledge, 
prophesy and challenge to the living. By, and through Divine 
Providence, the ideal these words envision will be made a reality. 
Taken in connection with the occasion of their utterance—the 
United States funeral ship, the myriad flag-draped coffins whose 
tenants had embarked a short time before in the patriotic ardor of 
youth, in response to their country’s call; the grieving relatives; 
and a country whose people here and there had grown calloused 
through inordinate war profits—these few words have stirred the 
nation to try and achieve that which they symbolize. “It must not 
be again!” 

But, we must not lose sight of the fact, living as we do in a 
practical world, that our army and navy are our best friends, the 
land and sea protectors of our country with its 115,000,000 people. 
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In the natural revolt against “militarism,” subtly fostered by for- 
eign propagandists, the while their own armaments are being in- 
creased, we have forgotten this basic fact, seriously crippling 
our land and sea defenders. Secretary Weeks’ warning declaring 
that our standing army “should be brought to the minimum of 
150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 officers” is timely, and the quota 
specified, when compared with our 115,000,000 population speaks for 
itself. While actively striving for the ideal let us keep our heads 
clear and our feet on the ground. 

Since the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, it 
becomes our imperative duty to see that neither arm of our national 
defense be endangered through official ignorance or overconfidence 
in (a) numbers or (b) equipment. Fuel is the basic need of our 
twentieth century civilization and its importance as a naval adjunct 
is too obvious to dwell upon. Coal as a naval fuel has been obso- 
lete for some time hence the importance of an assured oil-supply 
takes on a significance that might well arouse us from our indif- 
ference when we consider the official data. A recent communica- 
tion of the United States Geological Survey carries the following 
official information: “ The dependence of the United States upon 
a foreign oil supply is a reality.” Reflect for awhile on that and 
on the following taken from the London Financial News of Feb- 
ruary 24, ’20: 

At the commencement of the war we believed that the effective 
British share of the oil resources of the world was about 2 
per cent. Careful Admiralty calculations recently made have 
shown that it is now about 56 per cent. This figure includes 
the Persian and Burma resources but takes no account of the 
vast South American fields, commanded by the British oil 
interests. The exact amount of their contribution cannot at the 
moment be estimated with anything like precision. Probably 
a modest estimate might put it another 19 per cent. If that be 
so our present command of the world’s oil resources runs to no 
less than 75 per cent of their entirety. 


In the light of the foregoing facts what are the sovereign citizens 
of these United States doing as regards Secretary Work’s recent 
ruling on oil lands? On page 186 of July Current History, we find 
that: 


Regulations promulgated by former Secretary Fall of the 
Interior Department, against the leasing of oil and mineral 
rights to aliens on Indian lands, were revoked by Secretary 
Work, Secretary Fall’s successor, on May 15. On the last day 
of his service as Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fall annulled 
the lease of the Roxana Petroleum Corporation, whose govern- 
ment denied like privileges to American concerns. Secretary 
Work took the position that his predecessor exceeded his 
authority and directed that the Roxana lands be approved. He 
held that the lands in question were private and not public. 

At the same time Secretary Work revoked regulations is- 
sued by Secretary Fall on February 27, ’22, in relation to the 
granting of leases of Indian lands. These regulations were 
based on the terms of the law known commonly as the Leasing 
Act of ’20, which specified the limitations placed on the leasing 
of government lands. Secretary Fall interpreted this as di- 
recting him to refuse leases of coal... oil shale, gas and 
sodium lands, owned by the Indians, when the leases were to 
concerns controlled in foreign countries whose governments 
discriminate against American nationals in like cases. Secre- 
tary Work held that the only authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was to see that the Indian owners were 
protected in their leasing transactions. Whether the interests 
obtaining the lease were controlled by foreign nationals did not 
enter into the matter, Secretary Work held. 


In connection with a ruling so opposed to American interests and 
national security and in view of our confessedly impoverished oil 
resources, it might well be asked: By what authority did the Sec- 
retary of the Interior act thus? Could he not have left the urgent 
question of Indian rights to the Committee of One Hundred—whose 
known championship of the Indian cause commands national con- 
fidence—recently appointed by him to survey and report on the 
matter ? 

The rank and file of our people are not acquainted with the fol- 
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lowing facts concerning a national and economic rival whose 
Government denies to American nationals, privileges which our 
Secretary of the Interior throws open so lavishly to these aliens: 
We [English] hold in our hands then the secure control of 
the world’s oil supply. We are sitting tight on a raw material 
indispensable to every manufacturing country, intimately bound 
up with maritime powers and unobtainable in sufficient quan- 
tities outside the sphere of British influence. (Davis White. 
The Petroleum Resources of the World. U. S. Geological 
Survey.) 


Sovereignty is vested in the people, and government is its ad- 
ministrative agent. How is it that the plain people of these United 
States—too busily engaged in supplying their necessitous human 
needs to keep abreast of matters of State—how and why is it that 
they are kept in oblivion regarding these serious questions of ad- 
ministrative policy? An unsavory Washington scandal will get 
columns, but never a word—or very few!—on such questions as 
these. 

It is indeed time that the citizens “got busy.” Let there be less 
noisy talk and more constructive action, more intelligent use of the 
ballot as a tool! Senator Beveridge, in a memorable speech de- 
livered recently in Boston, on Bunker Hill Day, warned that foreign 
propagandists in our midst work tirelessly and persistently. Re- 
cent official acts would seem to confirm this, for instance, the notor- 
ious discharge of that fine public servant and able engineer, Powell 
Davis of the United States Reclamation Service, whose service to. 
his country is beyond present calculation. Let us bestir ourselves! 
It is high time, when policies so fatal to America’s national and 
economic life, are being executed in the name of the United States 
and its people! Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. That 
and our soldier dead of the World and other wars! 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 

Ireland and the Nordics 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

I read the Rev. Francis P. Donnelly’s article on “Have yow 
an American Intelligence?” with. interest. May I suggest to 
Father Donnelly that he will find a complete answer to the “ Nor- 
dic” flubdub of Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard in a recent 
book by Benedict Fitzpatrick, “Ireland and the Making of Bri- 
tain”? This book is the first contribution of first class ability 
by the Irish in America to the history of the Irish in Ireland and 
Irish people in America should be well acquainted with the facts 
it provides. It is a contribution as much to the histories of 
England, Scotland and Wales as to the history of Ireland and 
Irishmen will learn with surprise of the great part played by 
the Gaels of Erin in those countries as well as in continental 
Europe. Fitzpatrick’s picture of the graduation of the Anglo- 
Saxon from the chrysalis of cannibal and savage through a boor 
and hind period-to the chapter of slavery under the Tudors ought, 
if it were generally known, to leave our “ Nordics” speechless. 
No more crushing and convincing retort could be conceived to the 
Teuton, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Nordic nonsense that has. 
assailed our ears in recent years. Fitzpatrick shows clearly that 
Scotland is historically simply a renegade Irish province and that 
the Scotch (the very word Scotus means “ Irishman”) are simply- 
renegade Irish. He shows that for four hundred years Wales. 
was simply a province in a medieval empire of the Gael; and 
he shows, too, that Irishmen did more than all other nationalities 
combined to restore civilization in Great Britain and Europe: 
following the downfall of the Roman Empire. Fitzpatrick’s 
book is quite as remarkable for its style and form as for its sub- 
stance. It is as different from the usual book written on Ireland: 
as it is possible to conceive. The facts it contains should before. 
long be elementary to everybody calling himself an educated man. 
May I advise Father Donnelly and others to get hold of this: 
important work. I promise them, if they have not already done: 
so, that they will encounter a surprise. 


Hoboken, N. J. Joun Kane. 
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Warren Gamaliel Harding 








()* the morning of August 3 the country was deeply 
shocked upon receiving the news of the sudden death 
of President Harding in San Francisco. Coming as it 
did, just after the news of his apparent convalescence, the 
President’s death was all the more distressing. Sincerely 
and whole-heartedly, the country mourns the passing of 
a man whom it respected and loved. It is rare that a man 
lives to read the opinions held of him by his contempo- 
raries, foes and friends. Mr. Harding, the day before his 
death, when his doctors allowed him to scan the news- 
papers, had an opportunity to read therein the high 
opinion his fellow countrymen held for him. “ High 
opinion” is perhaps too weak an expression. The coun- 
try realizes now that its attitude toward him was some- 
thing like affection. Always dignified, yet never aloof, 
he had the good fortune to win men’s hearts while com- 
pelling their respect. As a newspaperman in early life, 
he gave steady proof of the qualities of hard work, hon- 
esty and fairness. In Ohio politics he was respected for 
his integrity. As Senator of the United States, he was 
always a center of attraction for his impressive bearing 
and dignity of utterance in the Senate, while among his 
colleagues he stood as one of the leaders. He had, it is 
true, no outstanding statesmanlike achievement to his 
credit, but he was known chiefly as a man of engaging per- 
sonal qualities. As candidate for the Presidency, in a 
particularly important crisis of our country’s fortunes, 
he still further impressed upon the voters his personal 
qualities of integrity and dignity, and was elected by a 
hitherto unprecedented majority. As President, he grew 
insensibly in his country’s estimation. A man of peacefu! 
instincts, at a time when peace was needed at home and 
abroad, he exerted the great power of his office to the 
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pacification of minds. His administration will be remem- 
bered for the Washington Conference of 1921-1922, 
which adjusted conditions in the Pacific in a way to remove 
the likelihood of conflict in that area, and put a stop to 
the race for heavy naval armament. In bringing social 
and industrial peace to this country, he was less successful. 
But this partial failure was due less to lack of honest 
effort on his part, than to dissension in his own party. 


~The measure of his success as President must be gaged 


by the fact that it was almost a foregone conclusion that 
he would receive the renomination practically without 
opposition. Apart from his qualities as statesman, how- 
ever, we must record a trait that perhaps more than any 
other endeared him to the hearts of our people. We mean 
the beautiful spectacle of his devoted home life. In days 
when domestic strife is breaking up too many American 
homes, he stood out as a devoted and loving husband. We 
are proud of that. And by the same token, AMERICA 
joins the country in offering Mrs. Harding its sincere 
condolences in her personal loss. 

Catholics have reason to mourn the passing of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. As Catholics, they have not forgotten 
his ringing denunciation last year of those mean spirits 
who would use politics and even government as a means 
of persecuting those who differ in religious tenets. As 
citizens, whatever their politics, Catholics mourn the death 
of a Chief Magistrate who worthily and justly conducted 
the affairs of our nation. Mr. Harding has passed to his 
account before his Maker. We pray that God may be 
merciful to his soul. We have yet before our eyes those 
words he spoke on that last fatal trip of his to Alaska: 

I tell you, my countrymen, the world needs more of Christ; 
the world needs the spirit of the Man of Nazareth. If we could 
bring into the relationship of humanity, among ourselves and 
among the nations of the earth, the brotherhood that was taught 
by Christ, we would have a restored world. 

May these last words of one whose spirit was that of 
justice and lofty integrity, remain before the eyes and in 
the hearts of a country that needs them as never before. 
If they do find such a place, Mr. Harding will not have 
lived in vain. 


The Prospect for World Peace 


N his New York speech, delivered immediately after 

his return from Europe, Senator Johnson held out 
no great hopes of a continued peace in Europe. The 
events of the first week of August, the ninth anniversary 
of the beginning of a mighty conflagration which set the 
whole world aflame, indicate that the Senator’s prediction 
of war, contingent upon the preservation of the present 
ili-feeling in Europe, is in a fair way of fulfilment. Not 
that armed hostilities are imminent. None of the nations 
are prepared for new expenditures in men and money. 
But it is now absurd to deny what Mr. Frank Simonds 
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has stated openly, and what observers have known for 
at least six months, that France and England have not 
found themselves in so keen an opposition since the 
events which led swiftly to the rout at Waterloo and the 
downfall of an Empire supported by Napoleonic bayonets. 


The conferences at Williams, with the clear lines of 
differences drawn by British, French and German rep- 
resentatives, emphasize the opposition which has grown 
up since the armistice. At a recent conference Count 
Kessler, speaking for Germany, was unable to accept 
the theory that the war was brought on by German am- 
bition for conquest. In his opinion, it was due, rather, 
to the operation of economic causes, resulting in a neces- 
sary clash for which no one nation can be held respon- 
sible. Canon Dimnet, replying with Gallic clarity and 
eloquence, was wholly unable to see any reason in Count 
Kessler’s explanation. More illuminating, perhaps, was 
his very frank denunciation of Great Britain, which, by 
taking sides with Germany in the matter of reparations, 
had, in his judgment, imperilled the peace of Europe and 
of all the world. 


With these contentions Americans are not directly con- 
cerned, although it is probably true that any extended 
conflict in Europe would, sooner or later, challenge our 
participation. Our ambition was never for war; we hated 
war, and, at the present moment, the very thought of 
another war sickens us. All we ask for is to be let alone 
to work out our salvation and, as far as may be possible, 
to help the nations of the world by example rather than 
by direct participation in their political ambitions. Yet 
some American critics have noted with regret, in the 
Williams and similar conferences, a reluctance to recog- 
nize plainly that Europe can never be stabilized if Ger- 
many is allowed to fall into financial and political anarchy, 
or if, permitted to go to destruction, she is then par- 
titioned out among her former enemies. Whatever our 
feelings or reasoned convictions, past or. present, of Ger- 
many’s guilt, it is folly to hope for peace through methods 
the chief effect of which is to wound and irritate a fallen 
foe and a people grievously burdened. 


It may yet appear that Europe, in Washington’s view 
a region of almost incessant war, has not learned the 
folly of an appeal to arms. Nor have the Governments of 
Europe learned to accept the wisdom of the counsel 
preached so earnestly by Benedict XV and his successor, 
Pius XI, that no peace can be permanent which disre- 
gards the demands of charity and justice. The month of 
August is dedicated, through the Feast of her Assump- 
tion, to our Blessed Lady, Queen of Peace and Patroness 
of our beloved country. All American Catholics will 
earnestly pray, in these troubled days, that she who in 
her travail at the foot of the Cross was made the mother 
of all men, may by her intercession awaken in the hearts 
of her children a spirit of forbearance, of justice, and of 
that charity which forgives all, because it understands all. 
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A Work Year of Forty-Eight Weeks 


CCORDING to the press, a Western corporation an- 

nounces the completion of a plan to insure its 
employes steady work for forty-eight weeks yearly. The 
corporation in question has branches in many cities, a 
pay-roll of approximately 100,000 men, and a reputation 
for fair dealing with employes and the public. 

The corporation, then, starts with a good chance of 
success, and if it has solved the problem of intermittent 
employment, or can, even, offer suggestions which may 
bring solution nearer, it has deserved well of the com- 
munity. Considering the natural wealth of the United 
States, the energy with which it is exploited, and the mar- 
kets which lie at our doors, unemployment should be as - 
rare as torrid spells in Sitka. As a matter of fact, it is 
becoming as common as torrid spells in Texas. In part 
it is plainly due to strikes and lockouts, but to assign these 
phenomena as a fundamental reason is, of course, to bey 
the question. The inquirer at once falls back to discover. 
if he can, the cause of the strike or lockout. Nor do we ap- 
pear to approach the solution more nearly by alleging lack 
of foresight and common sense on part of producers who 
at one season glut the market with an article that is not 
called for, and fail to provide themselves with the raw ma- 
terial to work on when the article is sorely needed. It is to 
be supposed that the producer would prefer a steady trade 
in iron, silk, cement, lumber, or in whatever commodity 
he undertakes to supply, rather than subject both himself 
and his workers to loss by closing down. Probably steady 
trade is his preference, but a preference he cannot always 
gratify, for the small dealer is forced to yield to his over- 
lord, very much as the lower schools are obliged to defer 
to the colleges. The question, it would seem, can be solved 
only by the comparatively small group of men who in this 
country control wealth and its natural sources. 

How far any employer of labor is bound to insure 
uninterrupted employment is a nice question in ethics. It 
is probable that a majority of the “smaller” employers 
recognize the existence of an obligation which binds ac- 
cording to the dictates of charity, and these for ethical as 
well as for business reasons, favor the forty-eight week 
year. Not infrequently, however, they find that the pres- 
sure which comes from above prevents them from giving 
it. The plan worked out by the Western corporation is 
still an experiment, but an experiment which may have 
valuable and lasting results. 


The Positive Answer 

OR many centuries charges have been flung at Catholi- 
cism, and for many centuries these charges have 
been answered. The Church was barely groping through 
its childhood when the pagan society in which it moved 
charged it with disloyalty to the State. The early Chris- 
tians were prompt to answer the charge by word and es- 
pecially by deed. It is a’strange thing that the disloyalty 
cry has never downed. It is cropping up today in Amer- 
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ica even after the unexampled war record of American 
Catholics. All the isms that have arisen since the war 
purporting to nurture patriotism have in their makeup a 
hidden thrust at Catholicism, a lurking suspicion that there 
can be no one hundred percentism that is not Protestant. 
And this is not the delusion of the ignorant but is part of 
the ignorance of the educated. Surely it calls for an answer 
and the answer it calls for is not the mere negative shrug 
of the shoulder, but the very positive answer of achieve- 
iment. The American mind appreciates achievement. It 
understands action mutch more easily than argument. 
Crowded churches have done more to convince Americans 
that the Church has a message for mankind than any 
amount of controversial argument. For the American 
mind irrespective of geography is from Missouri. 

No Catholic organization has realized this mentality 
more quickly than the Knights of Columbus. They have 
always given the positive answer, they have spoken to their 
fellow-Americans in terms of achievement. Their war 
record is now a matter of American history, their peace 
program has been one of ceaseless endeavor along edu- 
cational lines. Truly they have shown themselves adepts 
in presenting an American argument in an American way, 
the minimum of words and the maximum of deeds. They 
have taken the American shibboleth of the little red school- 
house and turned it into a real school for Americans of 
every class and creed and color. While fervid orators 
were weeping over the neglect of the ex-service man the 
Knights were giving him not talk but education. And 
not content with their labors for the men who wore khaki 
they broadened their educational program until it was wide 
enough to take in every American anxious to learn. 

Meeting for their forty-first supreme convention this 
week at Montreal the Knights gave the positive answer to 
bigotry and ignorance. Their annual report broadcasted a 
record of achievement. And their method of approaching 
the American mind which after all is their own mind car- 
ries with it a lesson for every individual American Catholic. 
Not to waste words in explaining what we are not, but 
showing by deed what we are, intensely Catholic and in- 
tensely American. No philosophy of life can interpret 
Americanism as adequately as Catholicism. But its full 
interpretation means action. Theories are not enough. 


Bolshevism in Oregon and Russia 
RITING as special correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, Mr. F. A. MacKenzie paints a pic- 

ture of Soviet Russia scarcely less depressing than that 
given the world in the now famous dispatches of Mr. 
Francis McCullagh. Mr. MacKenzie has no patience with 
the statement frequently made by the so-called “liberal” 
journals, and lately repeated by Senators Borah and 
srookhart, that the Soviet is prosecuting ecclesiastics 
not for their religion, but for their political crimes. He 
finds in Russia the situation created by persecutors in all 
ages, who first make religion a political crime and then 
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proceed, under this tyrannical form of law, against all 
who profess the proscribed religion. It is curious that 
so sorry and dishonest a device should have deceived a 
man with Senator Borah’s usually keen vision to discern 
and denounce fraud and cruelty. 

Of late, however, the tyrants who oppress Russia are 
realizing that the butchery of men and women whose 
sole offense is their religion, is worse than a political 
crime. It is a political blunder. The civilized world, as 
they know, is not likely to recognize a government which 
is obviously unwilling to enforce respect for the element- 
ary canons of civilization. Hence persecution is now 
taking a newer and, perhaps, more dangerous form, since 
it is directed against children. Sunday schools are il- 
legal, while “the mother who should call other children 
to listen while she tells her own child the story of Beth- 
lehem,” writes Mr. MacKenzie, “is guilty of treason.” 
There are, of course, no religious schools, and such 
churches as are not ruined, are either closed or turned to 
profane uses. Hence there is no opportunity of giving 
the child any adequate training in religious belief and prac- 
tice. It is the purpose of the persecutors to consider all 
who teach religion to children as guilty of treason, and 
Mr. MacKenzie quotes the words of Bukharin who de- 
clares that the claim of parents to control the education 
of their children “ is laughable.” For, “it is the right of 
the State to decide whether children are to be left with 
parents, or taken by the State.” Bukharin has drunk 
deep of the philosophy, now popular in many parts of 
this country, which teaches that the only rights which 
parents have over their children are the rights which the 
State is willing to allow them. 

It is well to condemn tyranny in Russia, but far more 
commendable to recognize and destroy it, root and branch, 
in America. Nor need we search long for an example. 
In perfect accord with the Bolshevist doctrine is the in- 
famous Oregon law which proposes to jail the father 
who entrusts his child to the Catholic school. The in- 
spiration of that law is neither common sense, Christianity, 
nor devotion to true Americanism. There is one school, 
and only one, that has a claim upon the Catholic child 
which no State can rightly destroy, and that school is 
the Catholic school. Catholics will make their most ef- 
fective protest, as Christians and as Americans, against 
Bolshevism in Russia and in Oregon by entrusting their 
little ones to that school. It is the only school which 
teaches that patriotism is a duty prescribed by religion, 
and, far more important, it is the one school which in 
the face of an infidel scoffing world dares teach that 
Almighty God must have the first place in the heart of the 
child. And what society needs more than all else as a 
guarantee of domestic and international concord, is a 
generation trained to know the rights of Almighty God 
and to respect them. But schools without God mean 
a future nation without God, and a nation without God 
is a nation marked for dissolution. 
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Literature 


‘‘The Outline of Literature’’ 


ARD upon the heels of the “ Outline of Science,” 
a new set of books is sent out by the same firm, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the title, “‘ The Outline of 
Literature,” edited by John Drinkwater, in three volumes, 
$4.50 each. The first volume lies before us and merits, 
we regret to say, our disapproval. Certainly, as in the 
former “ Outline,” we find masterly execution in print 
and picture work, the volume being one of the most 
enticing to the eye that we have handled in many a day. 
There are many aspects, too, of the work which deserve 
commendation. The volume presents in its introduction 
the purpose which Mr. Drinkwater and the publishers had 
in view: 

Here in this Outline are working a number of men whose 
devotion has been to many branches of the art in many tongues. 
Together they hope to present, in a simple form that has authority, 
brief annals of the most living record of the soul of man. 

That is a splendid purpose, and in this volume the 
writers from the earliest times down to and inclusive of 
the Renaissance are limned in bold, broad outlines. In 
the chapter on Homer we are presented with a good ap- 
preciation of Homer’s genius, of his style, of his wonder- 
ful story and of his enduring influence on literature. Many, 
however, will regret that the writer has adopted the mul- 
tiple author theory of the Homeric poems, especially in 
these days when divisive, internal, “ higher ”’ criticism has 
more or less blown its own dwelling apart. Helen, despite 
the verdict of Homer himself, of the Greek tragedians 
and of all antiquity, is whitewashed, for she is made the 
“innocent cause” of the Trojan wars. In Chapter VI 
pagan myths are competently handled, but the treatment 
of their influence on literature is confined to English 
works. The reason for this is probably the consciousness 
of the mental background of the reading public to which 
an appeal is made. Yet in a book which is supposed to 
instruct and “to give a clear, vivid idea of the great 
authors and the great books of all ages,” this narrowed 
purview seems unwarranted. Turning to the last two 
chapters, “ The Middle Ages,” and “ The Renaissance,” 
the general impression conveyed is that of superficiality. 
We grow conscious of a seeming lack of proper back- 
ground of history and thought, and of Christian literature, 
in the case of Dante and the Middle Ages. There is 
failure, too, to recognize the true literary value of the 
Christian belief. The critique given of Dante is the usual 
non-Catholic view. Hell is chiefly treated because of the 
analogy with the earth, while Purgatory and Heaven fare 
badly because of the writer’s inability to see the realities 
of Faith. The following remarks on p. 261 are as unfor- 
tunate as they are unscholarly : 


The old commentators on Dante have much to say regarding 
his theology, his metaphysics, his use of allegory, and such matters. 


. All such rubbish should be swept into the dustbin and 
forgotten. 

Somehow, as we read these words, we think of “ Ham- 
let” without the Prince of Denmark. The Renaissance 
is understood better and we are happy to find Sir Thomas 
More properly appreciated. 

But the book wins our condemnation because of its false 
religious atmosphere, which is densest in the chapter on 
“The Story of the Bible,” written by Canon E. W. 
Barnes. The introduction to the whole work conveys a 
sense of approval to the saying that “at the heart of 
religion was a sense of continuity,” whatever that may 
mean. The evolution of man, of course, is fashionably 
taken for granted in the opening lines of the first chapter, 
and we read: “As the idea of God developed, prayers 
were framed.” Prior to that dancing yells had rhythmically 
jelled into war songs. On p. 40 there is a sneer at medi- 
eval devotion to the Saints, compared with pagan myths, 
and on p. 64 another at “the faith of simple folk who 
believe that the Bible in its present form was handed 
down out of Heaven.” But it is chapter III which makes 
the volume unfit for the library of any believing Christian 
and emphatically so for that of any Catholic. Because of 
the contents of this chapter we do not hesitate to say 
that Catholics may not read the book. The laws of the 
Church forbid them to read such a false account of the 
Bible as Canon Barnes has written. 

Of course it is possible to write of the Bible from a 
literary standpoint and to evaluate its excellences in prose 
and poetry, narration and description, oratory and song. 
But all the while one must insistently keep in view that be- 
sides the human author there is the controlling Divine 
author, who, while He allows the literary inequalities and 
imperfections of the human author, gifts the final product 
with His own authority and thus makes it errorless. Thus 
long ago, St. Augustine wrote words which have been 
quoted times without number : 

And if in these books I meet anything which seems contrary to 
truth, I shall not hesitate to conclude either that the text is 
faulty, or that the translator has not expressed the meaning of the 
passage, or that I myself do not understand. (Epistola, 
LXXXII, I). 

That is the Catholic and traditional view, yet Canon 
Barnes thinks otherwise. Writing of the Deuterocanonical 
books of the Old Testament which Catholics hold to be 
Divinely inspired, though they are rejected by Protestants 
and called Apocrypha, he says: “ Some of the books and 
fragments are not worthy of the Bible.” Of course, the 
choice is easily made between Canon Barnes together with 
the unhistorical modern school of which he is here the 
mouthpiece and the Councils of Trent and the Vatican 
which dogmatically defined the inspiration and canonicity 
of these same Deuterocanonical books. The author 


writes : 
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The stories of Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon are poor 
stuff. . . . The Second Book of Machabees is history decked 
with fantastic legends. The First Book of Esdras is of even less 
historical value than Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah [whose 
author is condemned, since, “as an historian he is untrustworthy,” 
p. 94]. . . .The Book of Tobit has more than a faint flavor of 
the Arabian Nights. 

The “ Song of Songs,” known to Catholics as the “ Can- 
ticle of Canticles,” is held to be merely “a collection of 
unconnected love lyrics,” from which all symbolism of 
God’s love for His Church must be excluded, it being 
“in no sense a religious work.” The Gospels, instead of 
being infallibly true accounts of Christ’s life, are thus 
characterized, p. 101: “ Probably the records of His teaca- 
ing given in the Gospels are more exact than we should 
expect.” Therefore, may we not conclude that probably 
Christianity is more correct than we should expect? Dr. 
Inge, “the gloomy Dean,” is quoted with approval for 
saying that St. Paul went a long way to “ paganizing” 
Christianity. 

The accretional theory is frequently in evidence, being 
asserted for the Mosaic writings—J, E, P, D, all being 
invoked—for Job, for Isaias, for Timothy and Titus, 
which last are “ much-edited fragments” of genuine !et- 
ters. 

Moses is quite to be discarded as a writer for (p. 76) 
“modern scholars are convinced that in the Pentateuch, 
there is little that goes back to the time of Moses,” and 
as for the great leader himself (p. 74) “we find it diffi- 
cult to prove that Moses was a monotheist.” Briefly the 
whole story of the gathering together of the sacred writ- 
ings and of their adoption into the Canon is given as a 
purely human evolution. As we close this thoroughly 
Modernistic chapter we are left with the thought that after 
all Canon Barnes and his school make the Bible differ 
from the Koran, the Vedas, etc., only in degree of re- 
ligious worth and not in kind. He has quite missed the 
correct notion of Biblical inspiration for he says, p. 70, 
“ Their [the Biblical writers’] work has a quality which 
‘ finds’ us, a something which we term inspiration.” Yes, 
that is “ inspiration” as commonly applied to poetry, not 
the “ inspiration” of the Bible. 

The chapter on “The English Bible as Literature” 
makes not even the slightest mention of the Rheims-Douay 
Catholic version, which the translators of the King James’ 
version probably had before them. No mention is made 
of the inaccuracies which these Protestant translators for 
theological reasons allowed to stand in their finished work. 
We have the oft-time refuted stories about Wycliffe and 
the Bible for (p. 109), “ The first complete English ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testaments resulted from 
Wycliffe’s attempt to evangelise England.” Yet it is a 
clear historical fact that the whole Bible had been trans- 
lated before his time and that some extant “ Wycliffe” 
Bibles are really older Catholic Bibles. We read smilingly 
therefore (plate opposite p. 117): “The first fruit of 
the Reformation in England was the reading of the Bible 
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by the common people in England in various versions. 
These were expensive and rare, and for safety the Bible 
in churches was always chained.” Some lies die hard, but 
at least it is consoling to see that the real reason for chain- 
ing Bibles in post-Reformation as in pre-Reformation 
times is given. Again no mention is made in either chapter 
in the appended “ Bibliography ” of a single Catholic work 
on the Bible, though from St. Jerome down to the present 
day, Catholic Scripturists and commentators have 
abounded in all countries and stood in the front rank of 
scholars. 

It is with regret that we take such exception to the book 
before us but it does seem strange that a large publishing 
firm, evidently bidding for a wide circulation of a very 
expensively edited work, should so flagrantly flout tradi- 
tional beliefs that they present the public with a volume 
which cannot be allowed into the library of any Catholic 
or of any Christian who holds to a conservative faith. The 
same firm offended against sound belief in its “ Outline 
of Science.” It is about to issue “ The Outline of Art.” 
Will a prudent outlook, for monetary returns at least, urge 
them to greater caution? F. P. LeBurre, S.J. 





BENEDICTION 
Adown the sanctuaried fields 
The cloistral violets bent, 
As Evening, sacerdotal-clad, 
Lowered the Sacrament. 


A shadow of an acolyte 
In surpliced garden-closes ; 
A touch of incense in the air 
From early-biowing roses: 


O eyes that see, O heart that leaps 
Beyond the borderlands, 
O blessed soul of man, that yearns 
At dusk—and understands! 
Wiuuiam F. McDona_p, S.J. 





REVIEWS 

Three Studies in English Literature: Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Shakespeare. By ANnpré CHevrttton. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. $2.50. 

Keen analysis marks these studies made by a member of the 
French Academy. There is a French tone to the book, and many 
a recollection of Taine, whose nephew the author is. M. Chevrillon 
acutely pierces to the mind of each of the writers treated by him, 
but the finished result is rather a study of the characters of the 
English as portrayed by the poet of the Seven Seas and the Five 
Nations, by the creator of the Forsytes, by the greatest genius 
of the English race in whom the whole genius of England is ex- 
pressed. The leitmotif of most English literature, and hence of 
English character is taken to be duty, which word Kipling translated 
into the term, service. Kipling, singing the power that is in water 
and ships “swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom” sees also the power 
that is in men, and he sang uproaringly for that power in the 
war. Because the idea of. moral obligation is in the tradition ef 
England Kipling can still appeal to it, and berate the listlessness of 
the islanders: “When your strong men cheered in their millions 
while your striplings went to the war.” Galsworthy, in a quieter 
way gives us samples of contemporary English society. His 
method, more subtly psychological, is to suggest sometimes by 
his very silences, traits of English character. Shakespeare is 
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shown to be a product of the Renaissance rather than of the 
Protestant Reformation. And he is essentially English. Nature 
and law stand stamped on English life and literature. Law pre- 
dominates in these latter days. Shakespeare is free with the free- 
dom of nature. Therefore do we find in him not the cold for- 
mality of logic pressed to invincible conclusions, but passions run- 
ning riot in all types of characters, imagination playing with the 
forests of legend or glorying in the unsubstantial fabric of visions. 
Yet with it all there is deep insight, dramatic intuition of the possi- 
bilities latent in the human soul. He quested for the meaning of 
life and death and inspired all England’s thought and poetry. 
Florence Simmonds has done the work of translation in such a 
manner that the book reads easily. C. L. B. 





American Short Stories. By ALEXANDER Jessup. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon. $5.00. 

This volume contains the history of the short story by ex- 
ample. It begins with the year 1788, “Chariessa” is the story, 
the author is anonymous. It ends with the year 1921. “All or 
Nothing” is the story, the author is Charles Caldwell Dobie. The 
editor believes that the real American contribution to literature 
has been the short story. In this genre Americans are second to 
none. Of all American writers Jessup rates Bret Harte first. 
He is the only author besides Hawthorne and Poe represented by 
more than one story in this collection. He proclaims him “our 
most typical American short story writer.” He claims that Harte 
represents American life better than either Poe or Hawthorne, 
while he must be ranked lower than “ Poe in art and Hawthorne 
in specific gravity.” The author has a splendid running criticism 
of each author in the preface of his book. He concludes his 
volume with a list of representative stories. It is a book that 
teachers and students of English will find useful. It is easily 
the best of its kind, that has yet appeared. me ay A 





Life of the Rev. Mother Amadeus. By an Ursuline of Alaska. 
New York: The Paulist Press. $1.50. 

The visit of President Harding to Alaska makes that section 
of the Farthest North a topic of current interest. It should also 
serve to make better known the life work of a valiant woman who 
spent great abilities without stint to civilize the Eskimo and to 
carry the blessings of faith and education to the scattered com- 
munities along the Yukon. Sarah Teresa Dunne (Mother 
Amadeus of the Sacred Heart) born at Akron, Ohio, July 2, 1846, 
became an Ursuline nun, Dec. 8, 1861; and died at the Seattle con- 
vent, Nov. 10, 1919. This is the age when women “ who do things ” 
are exalted to the pinnacles of fame. There are many of them in 
the religious communities, but their names or accomplishments 
rarely greet the public eye. Mother Amadeus is an example of 
this, and the sympathetic story of the unselfishness, idealism and 
heroic charity with which she toiled with such splendid results in 
Alaska is most timely, and appropriate in its intent to rescue her 
record for the stimulation and emulation of those aiming to help 
their fellow mortals. T. F. M. 





The Poor Souls in Purgatory. By the Rt. Rev. P. W. V. 
Kerrier, D.D. Adapted into English by the Rev. Stephen Landolt. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

A distinctive element of Catholic worship and a marking virtue 
in pious folk is devotion to the Holy Souls. The doctrine of 
Purgatory and its “ penal fires” is a logical sequence to the doctrine 
of temporal punishment due to sin, for the soul but recently peni- 
tent before death has oftentimes no time and little disposition to pay 
the penalty it has incurred. Therein God’s mercy lies and in the 
“intermediate stage” these tarnished friends of God are cleansed 
of every stain.. To unfold this doctrine properly is very difficult. 
Too often the demands of oratory causes a preacher to so heighten 
his descriptions of Purgatory that a change of title and text would 
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be all that would be required to make the sermon apply to Hell. 
Yet, as the author quotes, “we should not make Purgatory a 
vestibule of Hell, since it is rather . a vestibule ot 
Heaven.” Bishop von Keppler’s book will help greatly to secure 
this well-balanced, temperate yet appealing presentation of the 
plight of the Holy Souls who are, through God’s good Providence, 
so entirely dependent on our charity. Besides the explanation of 
the doctrine, which can be read profitably by all, the book contains 
sermons, texts for sermons and outlines of sermons which should 
prove a decided help to sacred orators. F. P. LEB. 





The Realm of Poetry. By Stepuen J. Brown, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The Poetic Procession. By J. F. Roxpurcu. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $1.25. 

Each of these volumes is further entitled “An Introduction.” 
The books serve their purpose delightfully. The special appeal is 
to youth, and they have a way about them that seems to say “ the 
year’s at the spring.” Erudition does not clog nor ranting apprecia- 
tion cloud the issues. Father Brown has clearly and thoroughly 
done a most useful work. He has ransacked history and searched 
in the highways and byways of criticism to light upon a definition 
of poetry, but has withal made it so pleasant, so interesting, so 
instructive, that a brightness gleams from his discussion. Hav- 
ing thus satisfied the scientific requirements of his study, the 
author goes on to answer the practical question “ What can poetry 
do for us?” Poetry is shown to have powers to make glad the 
heart of man, to be able to solace 

“like the benediction 

That follows after prayer,” 
to make us see in its revelations the universe anew, to lift our 
hearts on high as ideals dimming in the daily round regain lost 
lustre from a poet’s touch, to awaken in us the philosophic mind, 
to interpret with glory our religious life, to be high-mindedly 
utilitarian for that it adds spirit to the sense. If these considera- 
tions have won you, you may go on to learn how to love poetry 
in the third part of Father Brown’s book, where useful direc- 
tions are systematically suggested. There is a splendid bibliography 
of anthologies at the end. 

“The Poetic Procession” left us wishful that there had been 
more of the pageant. There marched past us Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Lyly, Jonson, Lovelace, Suckling, Herrick, Milton, Pope, Gray, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Browning, Brooke—and then, to leave us in a mood of hopefulness, 
Masefield. The manager of this poetic display has arranged it 
chronologically as will be seen, and as the glad parade went on its 
golden way it bore the successive banners of fancy, ingenuity, 
scholarship, wit, simple feeling, romance, imagination, picture- 
making, human character. and today. The quotations are of the 
best, and illustrate the author’s tracing of the changes in poetic ex- 
pression. The wonder is that he was able to do it so well in so 
small a book. CL. B. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Catholic World.”—A well-rounded table of contents is 
offered the readers of the August Catholic World. Special inter- 
est is supplied in L. J. S. Wood’s “ The Methodists in Rome” and 
H. J. Desmond’s “‘Fallen-Away’ Catholics in America.” There 
ig an affinity in the two topics treated, and several very pressing 
lessons, which are obvious but which cannot be stressed too often. 
Other attractive contributions are “The Celto-Irish Delusion ;” 
“A Great-Grandfather Wordbook;” “Japan and the Vatican ;” 
“From Lycurgus to Lenine—Experiments in Communism,” and the 
usual chatty and instructive departments. Notwithstanding the 
merit of the monthly symposium offered by the editor of the 
Catholic World it is rare that mention is made of the magazine 
in the records compiled by the directors of the supposed infallible 
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literary guides. Is not this our own fault? If complaint were 
made by Catholics, of this evident discrimination, to the business 
offices of these secular oracles, and kept up, it would soon bring 
about a change of policy. 





Father Shealy.—Few priests have swayed the hearts of men as 
did Father Terence J. Shealy of the Society of Jesus and the story 
of that simple yet vibrant life is sketched sympathetically in 
“Father Shealy ” (Harrigan Press, cloth, $0.75; paper, $0.45), by 
Father Michael Earls. The House of Retreats on Staten Island is 
the material monument he left behind, but sanctified lives of thou- 
sands of busy men tell better the influence he wielded. In this 
pamphlet are collected bits of his prose and poetry. Of the latter the 
best is “From My Mother in Ireland, For My First Mass.” 
The following excerpts show the beauty of the song which has 
moved many: 

The joy is come, Alanna, 
That I watched for through the years; 
And my heart is full of blessings, 
But my eyes are full of tears: 
The joy is come, Alanna, 
And I am far away— 
The mother will not see her boy, 
Upon his first Mass day. 


Enough, enough, to breathe my name 
When Christ is in your hand— 
Oh, don’t forget your father’s grave 
And poor old Ireland. 
+ 


I've placed the flowers and candles 
For the Mass that might have been, 
But my eyes, agra, can’t find their rest, 
My joy is all within. 
I’ll make my heart your altar, 
And my breast a house of prayer, 
And Jesus at your holy word, 
Will tabernacle there— 
I'll wait for you at morn, 
And I'll pray with you till noon, 
And every eve I'll dream of you, 
My own Soggarth aroon. 





Music.—‘‘ TheComplete Book of the Great Musicians” (Oxford, 
$4.20), by Percy A. Scholes, is quite an addition to the branch of 
musical education for children. It is written in a simple style 
suited to young minds. Facts of music with short explanations and 
illustrations of structure and harmony, together with portrayals of 
the lives of the great musicians, are given in such a clear and 
fascinating manner that intelligent attention and interest will neces- 
sarily be aroused. At the close of each chapter is found a set of 
questions which will be found helpful in classes of appreciation of 
music. Descriptions and illustrations are also given of various in- 
struments of music in use from earliest days down to the present 
time. The work as a whole deserves high recommendation —— 
“The Art of the Prima Donna” (Appleton, $3.00), by Frederick 
Martens, is a work of great usefulness to the young and ambitious 
singer. It explains the careers of quite a number of the foremost 
singers, Farrar, Schumann-Heink, Calvé, Galli Curci, etc. The 
work is compiled from chats with the prima donnas. These tell 
in a fascinating and directly conversational manner, but with thor- 
oughness, their process of vocal training, breath-control, their study 
and preparation for the concert and opera. The lesson conveyed is 
clearly the old lesson that only hard work brings success. 





Fiction.—“ Tomorrow About This Time” (Lippincott, $2.00), by 
Grace Livingston Hill, is a story with a strong moral for fathers. 
It suffers artistically as the moral is too obvious. Two daughters 
with two different codes of conduct come to live under the same 
roof. The father has a problem to solve, and its solution is the plot 
of the book. 


‘ sense in business. 
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“Letters From a Business Woman” (Marshall, Jones, $1.50), 
by Zora Putnam Wilkins, is a very short treatise on common 
The first part of the book contains a mother’s 
letters to her daughter who is about to enter business. The sec- 
ond part gives the girl’s business experience in letters to her mother. 
A very interesting romance element develops to complete a good 
story in letter form. Its special appeal is to women readers. 

“North of 36” (Appleton, $2.00), by Emerson Hough, ac- 
centuates the regret at the too early death of the author of this tale 
of the development of the Southwest and of its predecessor, “The 
Covered Wagon.” Here we have a stirring romance of an im- 
probable but fascinating girl directing the great first cattle drive 
from Texas to the pioneer site of the mammoth packing industry. 
History in the making, and rough life in the “ great open spaces,” 
blend with adventure and sentiment to supply the details of an en- 
tertaining story. 

“Within These Walls ” (Harpers, $2.00), by Rupert Hughes, is 
unique in that it gives a fairly accurate sketch of almost a century 
of American life, but the tragedy that runs through it is the most 
depressing and unsavory narrative imaginable. A serial writer, 
Mr. Hughes must have a situation to make the flesh creep at the 
end of every installment. There is no dearth of them here. The 
style is uneven and one gets the impression that the author writes 
Some chapters read like the World Almanac, though 
Here and there a touch of humor 


too much. 
others show tremendous power. 
relieves the grimness. 

“Strictly Business” (Dutton), by F. Morton Howard, is a 
collection of ten stories of the simple sailor folk made famous 
by W. W. Jacobs. The stories are only fairly amusing, lacking 
as they do the irresistible drollery and spontaneity of the master’s 
style. 
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Education 
The Soul of the Catholic Schooi 


HE litany in praise of our “ half-of-one-per-cent 

Catholic” is hardly complete without a reference to 
one of his favorite remarks at commencement time, or on 
occasions when school problems come up for discussion. 
He doesn’t believe that Catholic teachers are “sufficiently 
prepared” for the business of education. How few really 
eminent men and women are to be found in their ranks! 
How noticeable the absence of finished specialists, of effi- 
ciency-experts, of the nicely articulated organization that 
so highly recommends the secular temples of learning! 
His boy and girl will be placed in the care of professional 
educators, just as his money is entrusted to professional 
bankers. 

Now it is proverbially easy to argue with a business man, 
and our critic certainly professes to be one. But few real 
business men would allow themselves to be betrayed into 
the confusion of shadow with substance which character- 
izes his indictment of the Catholic teacher. Bustle and 
complexity have deceived him. He accepts and applies a 
newspaper standard of eminence; and his concept of 
organization embraces all the externals of buildings, books 
and bells, stopping just short of that unity of the curric- 
ulum which is all that really matters in education. 


Is it not a paradox fit for the genial pen of Mr. Chester- 
ton that so much praise should be lavished upon secular 
schools by Catholics, the while our own are charged with 
incompetency; whereas our system is the admiration and 
the envy of sincere educators outside the fold, who do 
not hesitate to admit their own failure to realize the essen- 
tial aims of teaching? One university authority confesses 
that the schools are “ choked with apparatus ”; another 
calls their curricula “an elaborate menu in an unknown 
tongue ”; and a third places the radical difficulty in “ the 
essential fact that we, the teachers, have no philosophy.” 
Not long ago a Catholic college professor, discussing an 
item in class-room method with a veteran in the educa- 
tional department of one of our largest eastern universi- 
ties, was somewhat startled to hear: “ Father, reform, if 
it comes at all, must come through you religious teachers. 
We should have to begin all over and fashion ourselves a 
philosophy.” Finally, let Doctor Meiklejohn remind us 
that the blessings of material abundance and of perfect 
business organization are not really blessings at all where 
the soul of education, which they are meant to clothe and 
adorn, is looked for in vain: 


The chief trouble with our teaching to-day is that we haven’t 
anything to teach. That is why we teach chemistry and physics 
and botany and economics and mathematics and the rest; we 
haven’t wisdom to teach. We don’t know what to say about life 
to-day as our fathers did. We haven’t got the whole body of 
the curriculum bound together in terms of a single enterprise in 
which we are engaged, in which we could take our pupils. 
America to-day, like the countries of Europe and the rest of the 
world, America particularly, doesn’t know what to think about 
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any of the essential fcatures of our human experience. We are 
lost and mixed up and bewildered, and if you ask what is the 
matter with our young people, it is just because they know it in 
their bones, whether they know it with their minds or not, we 
haven’t got a gospel, a philosophy, we haven’t in the proper sense 
of the term any religion to give them. So we touch it here and 
we touch it there and try to make them believe things that we 
don’t believe ourselves, and we try to make them do things that 
we don’t know are essential. The task of the leaders of small 
colleges is to engage again in the attempt to make a philosophy of 
life or a religion, if that is what you call it, a scheme of values, a 
settled belief, a formulation of questions, a feeling of enterprises 
and appreciations out of which human life may be made a sig- 
nificant and beautiful and splendid thing. But what is 
essential to all of that is the making of teachers, teachers for 
American youth. We haven’t teachers enough, teaching has 
fallen away into mere instruction. We have got to make teachers 
who can take hold of the youth of America and lead them into 
the beauty and significance and meaning not only of American iife 
but of human life as an essentially beautiful thing. 

Surely this is the language of sincerity! And yet, in 
the face of dozens of such confessions, we will remain 
blind and dull to the secret of our success as educators, 
and catch ourselves paying unwelcome homage to a system 
that has lost confidence in its own effectiveness. Far 
from the thoughts of apologetic Catholics is Newman’s 
charming compliment to the Church in her office of 
teacher : 

Saint Peter has spoken, and has a claim on us to trust him. He 
is no recluse, no solitary student, no dreamer about the past, no 
doter upon the dead and gone, no projector of the visionary. He 
for eighteen hundred years has lived in the world; he has seen all 
fortunes, he has encountered all adversaries, he has shaped him- 
self for all emergencies. If ever there was a power on earth 
who had an eye for the times, who has confined himself to the 
practicable, and has been happy in his anticipations, whose words 
have been facts, and whose commands prophesies, such is he in 
the history of ages, who sits from generation to generation in the 
Chair of the Apostles, as the Vicar of Christ and the Doctor of 
His Church. 

For an eminent proof of this abiding worldly wisdom 
we need seek no farther than the Catholic school. The 
interests of Catholic education, ever since it emerged 
from its kindergarten in the earlier monastery schools, have 
been cared for by a Saint of God and a Doctor of the 
Church. The current year is the six-hundredth anniversary 
of his canonization. “The Angel of the Schools,” Mother 
Church loves to call him, and to secular history he is known 
as Thomas Aquinas. It is the scholastic philosophy to 
which he gave shape and symmetry, that prepares our 
Catholic teachers, one and all, directly or indirectly, for 
their sacred ministry in the class-room. 

Probably seventy-five per cent of American Catholic 
teachers are formed in religious seminaries and houses of 
studies ; the major part of the remainder is recruited from 
Catholic academies and colleges. But every Catholic nor- 
mal school, within or without the cloister, has its purpose 
defined and its course outlined by the scholastic ethics and 
psychology of which Saint Thomas is the father and pre- 
ceptor. Our professors of pedagogy are but his inter- 
preters, and our teachers, from the elementary grades to 
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the university, his pupils. He tells them what a thing of 
beauty is the soul of a child, and that the school has no 
other reason for existence than to mold that soul, 
through its God-given faculties, to the life of the spirit 
for which it was created. Here we have the most vital 
of the Angelic Doctor’s instructions to teachers, all science 
should be the devoted handmaid of true religion. No mere 
“bundle of tendencies,” in his eyes, is the urchin who 
plagues the Sister’s waking hours, or the sophomore who 
does the same for Mr. Edison. Here is an intellect that 
must be shown the whole truth, beginning and ending with 
God, Who is Truth itself; here is a will that must be 
dominated by a gospel of life that is complete and satisfy- 
ing. Saint Thomas has written down that truth and 
preached that gospel, and the matter as well as the method 
of Catholic teaching are its loyal echoes. 

In the field of the arts and sciences there is mani- 
festly no lack of signal scholars among’our teachers. We 
may expect the proportion to grow as an increment in 
vocations to the teaching profession affords the leisure 
requisite for continued study and research. But in de- 
fending ourselves against the strictures of our Catholic 
critics, happily we need not attempt to balance the mighty 
mass of secular erudition, on every conceivable subject, 
with corresponding resources of our own. We need but 
point to a charter that dates back to the thirteenth, greatest 
of centuries. We need but mention the soul of the Cath- 
olic school, the scholastic system of life and thought. which 
has for its father and heavenly patron Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. The essential fact is that we, the teachers, have 
a philosophy. J. Epwarp Correy, S.J. 


Sociology 


“ Sniffers ” and “ Needle Pushers ” 
REMARKABLY sensible contribution to the drug 
problem was made some weeks ago by Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb, of the United States Public Health Service, in an 
address at the joint meeting of the Maryland Psychiatric 
Society and the Baltimore County Medical Association. 
Without attempting to deny that America is confronted 
with an insidious narcotic problem of serious proportions, 
Dr. Kolb proved beyond dispute that the growth and extent 
of the evil have been vastly exaggerated, and that a gullible 
public is being led astray by absurd statements and unsound 
inferences found in a number of daily papers and monthly 
magazines. A summary of Dr. Kolb’s address was pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun for July 19, 1923, and it is my 
intention to submit a few comments which may be regarded 
as supplementary. My comments are not, I freely confess, 
wholly original; still, as they are the outcome of some 
years of experience among “ sniffers ” and “ needle-push- 
ers” here in Maryland, and in New York, they may be of 
interest. 
To begin with, the words “dope,” “dope habit,” and 
“dope user,” are subject to a variety of meanings. 


Usually, however, something reprehensible is implied, and 
the phrases are associated with the use of certain drugs. 
To the ordinary layman “drug” and “dope” are, as a 
rule, synonymous. They are not so, in reality. The 
word “dope” means any thick, viscous liquid, or semi- 
liquid. In the vocabulary of slang and the underworld, 
it refers to a narcotic drug which has the virtue of pro- 
ducing various and varying degrees of stupor or insen- 
sibility. It is a substance that directly induces sleep, 
allaying sensibility and obliterating the functioning of 
the senses. By a stretch of usage, the word “ dope’ 
has been made to refer not only to opium and its habit- 
forming alkaloids such as morphin, codein and heroin, 
but also to coca-leaves and their chief alkaloid, cocain, 
commonly called “ snow ” by addicts. 

Morphin, either in pill form or by needle is taken for its 
quieting effect. Its continuous use has appalling conse- 
quences. The highest mental powers gradually decay ; ap- 
preciation of right and wrong, regard for others, the sense 
of self-respect and responsibility disappear rapidly. 
Honor and modesty, love and affection, health and happi- 
ness, all the things in life that are fine and worth-while, 
are completely destroyed or abandoned for the mere 
“ feel” of a “ needle.” Cocain acts somewhat differently, 
but has practically the same mental, moral and physical re- 
sults. It does not quiet, it stimulates. Its fell fascina- 
tion consists in the rapidity with which it relieves ex- 
haustion and dispels sadness, and in a resulting sense of 
false mental and physical vigor. According to Dr. Hol- 
lander, “ it first powerfully stimulates the brain, causing 
mental excitement and restlessness. The flagging nerve- 
cells are whipped into activity, and lassitude and fatigue 
vanish. But this is accompanied by clouding of associa- 
tions, and a marked depression of the central nervous 
system always succeeds the stage of excitement. At first 
sensuous feelings are aroused, to the extent of destroying 
all feelings of refinement; while men soon find that their 
virility is completely extinguished.” Soon the addict be- 
comes a mental and moral wreck. 

Some few months ago the reading public was startled 
by a statement that there had been, in Sing Sing, in a few 
years, an increase in the number of addicts of 789 per cent. 
I examined the records, as published by Dr. Squire, and 
found that there had been such an increase, but that the 
state of affairs was not so alarming as one might imagine. 
There are comparatively few “dope users ” in Sing Sing. 
For instance, on June 30, 1917, among 1,070 prisoners, 
only four addicts were discovered. On June 30, 1921, 
there were 1,415 inmates, and only ninety-three addicts 
were found. At the present time, the percentage is about 
the same, and the number hovers about the century mark. 

Here in Maryland, in the Penitentiary and the Baltimore 
City Jail, housing together about 1,500 prisoners, com- 
paratively few addicts are found; probably about one-half 
of one per cent of the total prison population, the majority 
being Negroes. Of course, at times the figures run up, 
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and alarming conditions are uncovered, yet at no time is 
one forced to fear “ that the nation is on the verge of ruin 
from drugs.” But “dope using ” is by no means confined 
to the so-called criminal class. It is much more prevalent 
among the respectable members of society, and irrefutable 
evidence is being gathered to the effect that there is an or- 
ganized underground distribution of narcotic drugs which 
with satanic deliberation is forming addicts among our 
young men and women. I think that the number of addicts 
among our young people is considerably larger than Dr. 
Kolb is willing to admit, but I do not think that the num- 
ber approaches a million, Sidney Howard, Blanche Wat- 
son, and Dr. Pearce Bailey to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

How is the “ dope” habit formed? We hear so much 
about the indiscretion of physicians in prescribing “ dope,”’ 
that is, morphin, codein and cocain, that we might be led 
to believe that most cases of addiction have their origin in 
medical treatment. This is far from true. “Of several 
hundred addicts to whom I have spoken, only two or three 
blamed physicians,” writes Dr. Royal Copeland, formerly 
Health Commissioner of New York City. “I am glad to 
testify that relatively few persons acquire the drug habit 
as a result of the unwisdom of doctors.” In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the vicious habit is the result of evil asso- 
ciation and bad companions. The critic may well berate 
Aleister Crowley’s “Diary of a Drug Fiend,” but the 
author at least reveals the most prolific cause of addiction, 
namely, unsavory environment. There is a warning here 
for parents to be careful about the nature of the places 
their sons and daughters visit after nightfall, and the char- 
acter of their companions. 

It is well to know, however, that normal persons rarely 
have recourse to “ dope,” and rarely become addicts. Most 
of the addicts with whom I have come in contact were 
high-strung, super-sensitive folk, fidgety, quick in 
emotional change, superficial, lacking in balance and back- 
bone, and keen to escape from the realities of life and the 
drastic results of previous sins and debauchery. They be- 
longed to the class of which Dr. Hollander, in his latest 
work, “ The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice and Crime,” 
writes, ‘‘ The person who indulges in the drug habit to the 
detriment of himself and of those dependent on him, whose 
affairs are being neglected, whose health is being ruined 
whose family is suffering from the deprivation of those 
necessaries to which they are entitled—such a person is 
on the border-line of insanity.” 

Can the chronic “dope” taker be cured? Most 
physicians say yes. No matter, asserts Dr. Copeland, how 
long he has had the habit, whether six weeks or twenty 
years, he can be cured. He can be taken off the drug at 
once, or in less than a month’s time. When off the drug, 
a month or two is required for building up the body and 
restoring the shattered nervous system. Good food, exer- 
cise, plenty of fresh air, rest and recreation, sympathy of 
loved ones and interested friends, and the re-establishment 
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of long-forgotten moral and religious principles, are es- 
sential and effective in bringing about a lasting cure. 
God’s grace often works wonders! 

JoserpH J. Ayo, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
Pius XI and the 
Boy Scouts 
ECENTLY one thousand boy scouts assembled in 
the great Hall of Beatification at the Vatican to 
attend Mass celebrated by his Holiness, Pius XI, and to 
listen to his stirring address. 

If we understand anything that relates to your scoutship, it is 
that there are two signs characteristic of the good and brave Scout, 
and in these two signs are summed up all the others that might 
be mentioned. These are prudence and courage. 

Prudence, industrious, watchful, quick, scrutinous, resourceful 
and observant! Courage, that is to say, that state of soul which 
fears nothing save God and evil; God, and that which offends 
Him, that darkens at the same time the nobility and dignity of 
the soul. And so there are these two qualities, this prudence and 
this courage, which you must carry into your Catholic life and 
profession. Thus, being Catholic Scouts, you will then become 
Scout Catholics! 

In language virile and practical, his Holiness developed 
the exposition of these two essential virtues of every true 
boy scout, and showed how they could be translated from 
a merely natural to a spiritual plane: prudence, both in the 
external profession of faith and in watchfulness against 
the unseen enemies: courage, in loyalty to the Faith and 
with a firm trust in help from on high. Though addressed 
to the favored scout troops assembled in the Vatican, the 
message of the Holy Father should inspire Catholic boy 
scouts the world over to greater enthusiasm in becoming 
true “‘ Catholic Scouts ” and “ Scout Catholics.” 





Booksellers and Their 
Responsibility 


T is gratifying to note that the American Booksellers 

Association has taken a decisive stand against the traffic 
in immoral books. During the convention at Detroit, Mr. 
H. S. Hutchinson, after deploring the fact that the im- 
print of the name of certain publishers on a book is no 
longer a guarantee of respectability, declared: 

It behooves each one of us, therefore, to take a stand for clean 
books as we do for clean bodies, clean homes and clean stores and 
don’t let it be said that we are lacking the appreciation of our re- 
sponsibilty towards our community to sell nothing but wholesome 
books. Of course, gentlemen, I realize that perhaps when we re- 
fuse to deal in this class of books we are losing business and pos- 
sibly an immediate profit, but I don’t believe we lose in the long 
run and I for one do not want to be a party in any such business, 
which means the lowering of the moral standards of our com- 
munity. 

When one of the delegates, taking exception to the re- 
marks of Mr. Hutchinson, said, among other inane things, 
that “ the bookseller’s responsibility is to supply books that 
the customers ask for” and that “it is their duty to get 
them [the general public] the books in spite of the censor- 
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ship,” the Association passed a motion to have his speech 
stricken from the records. This splendid declaration of 
the booksellers against prostituting their business, taken in 
conjunction with the recent indictment of a New York 
firm on the charge of publishing unclean books, and the 
action of the Canadian publisher who destroyed 50,000 
copies of his magazines when it was pointed out to him that 
it contained an objectionable prize-story, gives some little 
hope that the torrent of obscene literature may be, at least, 


partially stemmed. 





Sound Advice 
For Scientists 
HERE is a good deal of mud being thrown at each 
other these days by scientists and defenders of re- 
ligious truth. Unfortunately at times religiously-minded 
writers and speakers do defend untenable positions and so 
injure their cause in the long run. However one result of 
the storm provoked by Mr. Bryan last year is the grow- 
ing conviction in the minds of all, even the least scholarly, 
that scientists themselves are not infallible and that they 
have by their own unconscionable pronouncements drawn 
the fire of rightful indignation. Along this line of thought 
is constructed an editorial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for July 21, entitled “ Physiologic 
Clinkers.” 

One reason why the professional study of science in general, and 
medicine in particular, has failed to win public applause and 
gather popular support in larger measure than it does at present 
lies in the distortions and misrepresentations to which this 
department of learning has all too often been subjected. The 
quack and the impostor make no sincere pretense of adhering 
strictly to the known in heralding their claims; the pseudoscientist 
usually dresses his propaganda in a variety of raiment that may 
include ignorance, erroneous belief and mere conjecture. All too 
often, even the reputed scientist is found supporting a doctrine that 
is dangerously near uncertainty of demonstration, or rests at best 
on the basis of inadequate investigation. Much of the scientific 
teaching of today is permeated with a cock-sureness that is un- 
warranted by the meager facts of experience or experiment. . 
The time has come when those interested in the dignity of science 
should protest, wherever it seems desirable, against any semblance 
of finality or any assumption of authority in unwarranted state- 
ments of those who trade on scientific investigations. 


Were this advice followed to the letter science would 
gain immeasurably. Its own devotees—Haeckel with his 
Moneron and Huxley with his Bathybius and Osborn with 
his Hesperopithecus Haroldcookii, upbuilded from a lonely 
extant tooth, and others of lesser fame—these are they 
who bring discredit on the fair name of science. 





An Interesting 
Coincidence 


HIS year, which marks the sixth centenary of the 
canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas, has_ been 
further signalized by the discovery in the archives at 
Haute Garonne, France, of the original Bull of Canoniza- 
tion. According to the Jrish Catholic, the document is a 
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find of the first order, since its contents heretofore were 
known only by the transcription which had been made in 
the Pontifical Registers. The Bull is dated “ Avignon, 
the 15th day of the Kalends of August, 1323,” and is 
signed by Pope John XXII. Suspended from the parch- 
ment is a leaden seal, on one side is an impression of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, while on the other side is inscribed the 
name of the reigning pontiff. The finding of the original 
Bull at Toulouse is explained by the fact that the body of 
the Saint, almost a century after his death, was transferred 
from the monastery of the Cistercians at Fossa Nova, 
Naples, to the Dominican convent in Haute Garonne. The 
document was probably sent at the same time as an identi- 
fication of the remains and a confirmation of the privileges 
which protected them. Members of the French Arch- 
aeological Society who were allowed to examine the Bull 
were impressed by its evident antiquity and marvellous 
penmanship. 





Heavy Registration 
in German Schools 


E are all familiar with the great influx of students 

into our colleges and universities during the period 

subsequent to the war. A like phenomenon has occurred 

in Germany though the university registration is somewhat 

less than it was during the war period. In a recent issue 
Science reports: 


Foreign exchanges publish particulars as to the number of 
students in German -iniversities. The total number had increased 
to 60,000 at the outbreak of the war. At the end of the war the 
number was 90,000, and in the summer of 1921 it was 87,147. At 
present it is 82,668. The Technischen Hochschulen had 12,000 stu- 
dents before the war, in 1920 they had 22,976, and last winter 25,- 
556. The following comparison is given with pre-war conditions : 


Faculty 1914 1922 
BTEC e 4,370 2,974 
Se NI isis. 6. isd hi eR AVIS 2,050 1,795 
IS seta ois 6s Casi khan temas 9,840 16,834 
EE See eae eS ae ee 16,048 15,110 
RE TERA Se SRR gar A) tI 976 4,167 
Philosophy and philology..................eeeee- 14,400 12,823 
Mathematics and natural sciences................ 8,132 9,257 
PD ek cecewes A A. La 1,100 1,112 
eatin conse i Noss 6 sis sn hdc pak west iotes 3,836 17,714 
Re eee Se TEL on Rhie ~ 490 

The following refer to technical students: 

Faculty 1914 1922 
I i itn att nn bine s vised aanalemiedi 2,193 1,811 
Constructional engineering ..............esseeee: 2,767 3,311 
Mechanical engineering ................0e.ce00- 3,118 8,306 
RE PT sy | PET TOP 1,307 5,129 
Mathematics and natural sciences................ 1,544 3,735 
Mining and metallurgy ................ceeeeeeee 576 1,234 « 
SEL CLEC LAT TEE ALTER 234 365 
tei at caer es alae bene wie visas 493 1,483 


The crowding of certain faculties is noticeable and ap- 
parently significant of an intensely practical outlook on 
present conditions. The decrease in the number of semi- 
narians has been remarked before. 

















